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THY LAST FAREWELL. 


Ir lingers on the murm’ring forest trees, 
With rise and swell, 

And leaves its quiv’ring sighs upon the breeze, 
That last farewell ! 


Across the greensward where the daisies raise 
Their starry eyes, 

And gold and purple in the sunset blaze 
All silent lies, 


The tender cadence floats on unseen wing 
With mournful spell, 

And evermore a thousand echoes ring 
Thy last farewell ! 


Ah! never moré the dewy grass will bend 
Beneath thy feet, 

Nor golden morning with thy tresses blend 
In mingling sweet. 


And never will the leafy hollows part 
Their whisp’ring boughs 
To welcome thee when day’s bright beams de- 
part, 
And evening glows. 


No longer. will the wooded echoes wake 
To hear again 
Thy voice, which ringing through the glades 
did break 
The wild bird’s strain. 


‘And other feet will press the wavy grass 
Where sunshine glows, 

And other forms along the greenwood pass, 
Crowned with wild rose. 


And other voices on the western gale 
Will softly play, 

Along the silent hill, and up the vale, 
While far away. 


Thou wilt be wandering in distant lands, 
And years will roll, : 

While dimly, it may be, this fair time stands 
On memory’s scroll ; 


And greener paths stretch out before thy view, 
And shadows fair, 

In robes all radiant with the rainbow hue, 
Sail through the air. 


Yet evermore these winsome scenes to me 
Of sadness tell, 
And waving trees and flowers still echo silently 
Thy last farewell ! 
Golden Hours, M. 


“FROM HIS LOVING MOTHER.” 


Only a name ; but a mother’s hand 
Writes not in perishing faithless sand : 
Back from the vault of long-buried years, 
Rise memories far too deep for tears, 





Only a name ; but ’tis writ in gold, 

For the hand that fashioned the word is cold: 
Spell-bound on the writing the eyes will fall, 
As the Persian gazed on the warning wall. 


Yet the gaze shall leave nothing of doubt or 
dread, 
It appeals to the heart with a voice from the 


And the dear loved characters stand to prove 
A truth never doubted, a mother’s love. 


Such love as she might to a creature of earth, 

She gave to her child when she gave him birth ; 

And, perchance, from the bright spirit-world 
her eye 

Still marks how he moulds his destiny. 


Yea, hushes her harp and with bated breath 
Prays while he wavers ’twixt life and death ; 


'| And if tears from the earth could dim angels’ 


a... GPa grad 
Hers are his griefs with his victories. 
Cassell’s Magazine. Rev. Ceci, Moore. 


THE LATE MRS. NASSAU SENIOR’S WORK 


IN MEMORIAM. 


TRUE woman, gentle and yet strong 

To strive with misery and wrong, — 

Thy life was like a rhythmic song 
’*Mid aimless voices, 


The poet whose fine ear has caught 

The music with which life is fraught, , 

Through all discordant deed and, thought, 
Is loved and honored. 


He does but listen, and translate 

For us who stand outside the gate 

The harmonies for which we wait, 
And yet discern not. 


But thou, with patient, loving care, 

Didst add a lost note here and there 

To the world’s symphony, and dare 
To make it sweeter. 


His the ecstatic rapture, thine 

The dull routine of toil divine, 

Where sympathy and skill combine 
In lowly labor. 


We, who have not yet learned to play 
* The tune God sets us day by day, 
Look up with wondering eyes, and say, 
“* What was thy secret?” 
Spectator. A. MATHESON. 
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DR. CARPENTER'S “MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY.” 


From The Quarterly Review. 
DR. CARPENTER’S “MENTAL PHYSI- 
OLOGY.”’* 


FRom the very earliest time in which 
traces of scientific methods can be found, 
thinkers have gravitated to one or the 
other of two schools, which may be roughly 
designated as the physical and the intel- 
lectual. Thales, ‘Anaxagoras, and Epi- 
curus, whatever their mutual differences, 
stand out in a general strong contrast with 
Plato and his followers. So do Newton 
and Young, and the whole series of math- 
ematicians in England and on the Conti- 
nent, with Malebranche, Berkeley, Hartley, 
Kant, Fichte. The one school is preoc- 
cupied with the phenomena of the external 
world; with the other the primary object 
of interest is the nature of man, its inhab- 
itant. The former delights in tracing the 
operation of laws which, as they gradually 
unfold themselves, tend more and more to 
simplification. Relations are discovered 
between groups of facts which at first 
seemed entirely disconnected from one 
another; and an expectation arises which, 
as it is founded upon an ever-widening 
experience, appears entirely conformable 
to reason, that so far as inanimate sub- 
stances are concerned, whatever exists at 
any one moment is the necessary outcome 
of the immediately previous condition ; so 
that the truest picture which the imagina- 
tion can form of this portion of the uni- 
verse will be one in which it is represented 
as a chain made up of an infinite number 
of links, both ends of which are ‘hidden 
from our eyes. If animated nature (leav- 
ing man for the present out of considera- 
tion) be also taken into account, this con- 
ception appears at first to be inappropriate. 
But here, again, further investigation does 
much to revive it. The instincts of ani- 
mals appear to be as universal in their 
operation as the laws of gravitation; and 
their movements, in some instances, are 
confessedly undistinguishable from those 
of mechanical action. There naturally 
arises a great temptation to generalize in 
the direction thus indicated; to bring all 


* Principles of Mental Physiology. with their ape 
plications to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, 
and the study of its Morbid Conditions. By William 
B. Carpenter, F.R.S., C.B. London, 1875. 
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animal life into the same category ; and to 
regard the act of the hound pursuing his 
prey by scent through the tangled brake, 
as in no way differing from that of the fly- 
catching plant, which closes on the insects 
that touch it, or even from that of the 
stone which falls when the support that 
kept it up is removed. Finally, man, with 
his complicated nature, is thought by some 
to furnish no exception to an universal law 
of necessary evolution. The creations of 
Shakespeare, and the movement of the 
loggin-stone of the Land’s End, in their — 
view equally owe their origin to the un- 
folding of an infinite web of succession, 
the one modified as little by the person- 
ality of the poet as the other by the choice 
of the block of granite. Dr. Carpenter 
gives a few extracts from a book of the 
late Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson, 
which he justly regards as the most thor- 
ough-going expression of this doctrine in 
its extreme form. We quote one, not 
so much on this account, as because it 
seems to show plainly the path which led 
to it,—namely, the influence which, as 
Bacon remarks, the particular pursuit 
which may enjoy a kind of primogeniture 
with any thinker, always exerts upon him 
in the shaping of his philosophy. 

In material conditions I find the origin of 
all religions, all philosophies, all opinions, all ~ 
virtues, all spiritual conditions and influences ; 
in the same manner that I find the origin of 
all diseases and of all insanities in material 
conditions and causes . . . I feel that I am as 
completely the result of my nature, and im- 
pelled to do what I do, as the needle to point 
to the north, or the puppet to move according 
as the string is pulled. 


The school of thought, on the other 
hand, whose starting-point is the investi- 
gation of man’s intellectual and spiritual 
nature, commencing as it does with the 
facts of individual consciousness, is no 
less unwilling to contemplate any interfer- 
ence arising out of external laws with the 
absolute supremacy of individual freedom, 
than the materialists are to acknowledge 
the possibility of any arbitrary variation 
in them. In the earlier ages of society 
the facts of individual consciousness are 
the very first which attract, and all but 
monopolize, attention. Every force of 
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nature is Zersonified in the philosophy of 
a primitive people, no less than in their 
poetry and their mythology. Not only 
are the trees of the forest, and the brooks 
which run among them, identified with 
dryads and naiads, not only do Arés and 
Athené symbolize the incarnation of brute 
force and sagacity, but the great problem 
(which presents itself in different shapes 
to every age) of reconciling to the imagina- 
tion the two ideas of liberty and law, ap- 
pears in the Homeric poems as a compar- 
ison between the strength of Fate and of 
Jupiter. Nothing can be more certain 
than that the notion of personality is a 
primitive one, of course for many ages 
altogether undeveloped and crude, but 
seen to be acted upon wherever there is 
any record of human doings, implied in 
every creation of the imagination which 
has excited human sympathies, and recog- 
nized in. the ianguage of every portion of 
the human race. Even when we come to 


later times, and professed philosophers, 
the old modes of thought still exhibit 
themselves where, to our modern judg- 
ments, they are most inappropriate. 


Af- 
fection and strife are the forms under 
which the materialist Empedocles exhibits 
the properties which we call attraction 
and repulsion. 

Whatever extension may be given in 
the immediate future to the cultivation of 
the physical sciences, and however widely 
they may come to be substituted in the 
higher schools for the studies which have 
hitherto nourished the mental growth of 
the upper classes of England, there is 
little fear that the effects will follow which 
some apprehend. The favorite study of 
mankind always has been, and always will 
be, man-himself —and not man as a ma- 
chine, but as a living, acting, feeling, 
thinking being, the subject of hopes and 
fears, aspirations and aversions. If the 
Roman satirist, when he described his 
work — 


Quicquid agunt homines, vitium, timor, ira, 
voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli — 


could have suspected that a time would 
ever arrive when the various features in 
the picture of human corruption which he 
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painted, would be regarded by philoso- 
phers of reputation as mere symbols 
expressing the reflex action of nervous 
currents, he would undoubtedly have given 
vent to his spleen at the influence of for- 
eign savants in even bitterer terms than 
those in which he indulges. But such 
indignation would have been as misplaced 
as the terrors of some modern divines 
are. Every new idea creates an enthu- 
siasm in the minds of those who have first 
grasped it, which renders them incapable 
of viewing it in its true proportions to the 
sum total of knowledge. It is in their 
eyes no new denizen of the world of facts, 
but a heaven-sent ruler of it, to which all 
previously recognized truths must be made 
to bow. As time goes on, truer views 
obtain. The new principle ceases to be 
regarded either as a pestilent delusion or 
as a key to all mysteries. Its application 
comes to be better defined and its value 
more reasonably appreciated, when both 
idolaters and iconoclasts have passed 
away, and a new generation begins to take 
stock of its intellectual inheritance. 

The book of Dr. Carpenter is an at- 
tempt to mediate between the extreme 
psychologists and physiologists. He re- 
gards the causative power of the human 
will, and the self-determined condition of 
the individual man in the exercise of it, as 
primary facts of which we have the com- 
plete evidence in our own consciousness, 
But not the less does he accept, with cer- 
tain limitations, the doctrines which the 
physiological school urge as incompatible 
with such a view. He frankly confesses 
their merits at the outset. 

What moderrr research seems to me to have 
done, is to elucidate the mechanism of Au- 
tomatic action; to define with greater pre- 
cision the share it takes in the diversified 
phenomena of Animal life, psychical as well 
as physical; and to introduce a more scientific 
mode of thought into the Physiological part 
of the inquiry. But in so far as those who 
profess to be its expositors ignore the funda- 
mental facts of consciousness on which Des 
Cartes himself built up his philosophical 
fabric, dwelling exclusively on Physical action 
as the only thing with which Science has to 
do, and repudiating the doctrine (based on the 
universal experience of Mankind) that the 
mental states which we call Volitions and 
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Emotions have a causative relation, they ap- 
pear to me to grasp only one half of the prob- 
lem, to see only one side of the shield. That 
the principle of the conservation of Energy 
holds good not less in the Living body than in 
the Inorganic world, I was myself among the 
earliest to maintain. That in the most pow- 
erful muscular effort which can be called forth 
by the Human Will, there is no more a crea- 
tion of Energy than in an Automatic convul- 
sion, I believe as firmly as Professor Clifford. 
And that the general tendency of modern 
scientific research is to extend the domain of 
Law to every form of mundane change —the 
belief in the Uniformity of Causation being 
now assumed as axiomatic in all scientific 
procedure—I recognize as fully as Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer. (Preface, p. xvi.) 


There is no question that automatism, 
including in that term both mental and 
bodily activities, plays a very large part in 
the life of every one. What the limits of 
that part are is the real question at issue, 
and this it is the object of Dr. Carpenter’s 
work to point out. The book is, in fact, a 
survey of the borderland between the 
region of physical causation and moral 
causation, taking its departure from the 
ground of the physiologist. It naturally 
enters largely into anatomical details, 
which however necessary for the establish- 
ment of the author’s, argument in the 
minds of his fellow-experts, are the re- 
verse of attractive to the general reader. 
We will therefore endeavor to spare him 
as much of these as we can without injury 
to the understanding of the case. 

That all our knowledge of the external 
world arises from the impressions made 
upon our senses is allowed by all philoso- 
phers of whatever school since the time 
of Locke; but the really important point 


to ascertain is, whether, in the very act of 


acquiring this knowledge, we have not 
evidence of something more than the ex- 
ternal world—that is, of the Zgo, the 
sentient subject, our own personality. It 
might be possible to acquiesce in a denial 
of this, if the whole of our existence con- 
sisted of one unvarying, single sensation; 
but as soon as ever any the least variation 
of this is Perceived, personality shows 
itself in its simplest form, viz., as the 
identical subject of two diverse sensations. 
Let us merely suppose these sensations 


follow one another. 
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multiplied and varied, each in its turn leav- 
ing its trace in the shape of a remem- 
brance, and the result will be something 
analogous to what is continually experi- 
enced ina dream, where image after image 
springs up in an apparently arbitrary man- 
ner, the sleeper bearing no other part in it 
than that of the spectator of a moving 
phantasmagoria. 

Now in this simplest form of personality 
there is not involved the idea either of 
knowing or of acting. The £go is in it 
nothing more than the passive recipient of 
a string of impressions. He can have no 
thought either of any law by which this 
succession is regulated, or of any power 
in himself of modifying them. We will, 
however, proceed a step further. Let us 
suppose these sensations divided into sev- 
eral similar groups. The observation of 
this regular recurrence constitutes an ele- 
mentary knowledge for the vo. He ap- 
prehends an order by which his sensations 
Now, let us suppose 
that these groups, though infinite so far as 
appears in number, are divided into sev- 
eral classes (which we will denote by the 
letters of the alphabet), so that there are 
several A’s, several B’s, several C’s, and 
so on; and, further, that an A is always 
succeeded by B, sometimes but not always, 
also by C, and never by D. The £go 
now increases his stock of knowledge, but 
it is still a communicated, not an acquired 
knowledge —it is the knowledge of an 
observer pure and simple, not of a thinker; 
itis the knowledge of Flamsteed, while 
noting and tabulating the lunar move- 
ments, not the knowledge of Newton, 
deducing from those movements the law 
of gravitation. The Zgo, by acquiring 
this knowledge, has become an ens sciens, 
but as yet is in no respects an ens agens. 
And however much we may suppose the 
groups of sensations varied and compli- 
cated, and in consequence the aggregate 
of the communicated knowledge increased 
for the Zyo, he remains still altogether 
passive, the product (except so far as con- 
sciousness is concerned) of external forces, 
as much as the mature plant is the product 
of the pains bestowed upon it by the gar- 
dener. If then the matured powers of the 
man are really developed out of simple sen- 
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sations by a similar process, however won- 
derful and elaborate, it cannot be contest- 
ed that he must be classed in the same 
category as the plant. 

But now let us see how far the phe- 
nomena even of infancy warrant any such 
conclusion. Our classes of sensations, 
just now denoted by the letters of the 
alphabet, are here those which reach the 
sentient subject, the infant, through his 
several senses. The physiologist teaches 
us that in sight, for instance, a certain 
impression is made on the retina of the 
eye, just as in photography an impression 
is made on prepared glass; and the first 
effect of this is to generate nerve-force in 
the optic nerve along which it is trans- 
mitted to the ganglionic centre of the lat- 
ter, which forms part of the sensorium.* 
The olfactory and the auditory nerves 
perform a precisely similar function in the 
case of smelling or hearing. All these 
nerves have in themselves no sensation; 
their sole employment being to convey, 
like a telegraph, the message from with- 
out, and they may be pricked or pinched 
without evoking any sign of pain. It is 
altogether different with the nerves which 
minister to the power of movement, as 
well as convey to the Zgo the information 
supplied by the senses of touch and of 
muscular resistance, and which, on this 
account, have received the name of the 
sensori-motor nerves. Microscopic ob- 
servation exhibits them as bundles of 
minute fibres, of which each is isolated 
from the rest, like the wires in a subma- 
rine‘cable, by a peculiar substance known 
as the “white substance of Schwann.” 
They are of two distinct kinds — the 
afferent, which convey to thetr proper 
+ ap centres the sensations indicated 

y the touch, and the sense of muscular 
resistance, and the efferent, which, pro- 
ceeding from these ganglionic centres, pro- 
duce movement in the appropriate mem- 
bers through muscular contraction. The 
combination of the two is like a compound 
telegraphic arrangement, by which infor- 
mation is transmitted from the point A 
to the point B, and orders derived from 
that information (zo¢ the information it- 
self) forwarded at once to a third point 
C. In many cases this is purely an auto- 
matic proceeding, as, for instance, when 
the soles of the feet are tickled, the invol- 
untary result is a twitching convulsion of 
those members. But in others the voli- 


* By this term may be understood the aggregate of 
the ganglia in which the — and the several nerves 
centre, lying under the higher hemispherical portion of 
the brain, the cerebrum. 





tional character is manifest, as when we 
find by our sensations that a weight car- 
ried on the shoulder is awkwardly placed, 
and therefore we vary its position to ren- 
der it more tolerable. 

Now, the first manifestation of voli- 
tional movement in the infant is undoubt- 
edly obscure. He turns in his cradle 
towards a light; and this is doubtless an 
automatic result occasioned by the attrac- 
tion of its brightness. But the same can 
hardly be said of his handling an object 
presented to him, which, if in its origin 
stimulated by an external impulse, almost 
instantly assumes another character, when 
he places the object at different distances 
from his eyes, carries it to his mouth, 
turns it in various ways, strikes it against 
the side of his cradle, and endeavors to 
pull it to pieces. It is impossible for any 
one who watches these acts to conceive 
them to be nothing else than a sequence 
of phenomena, each springing out of the 
one preceding it by a mechanical neces- 
sity. There is manifestly a comparison 
going on of the different sensations that 
have. been excited ; and comparison in its 
most elementary form implies attention, 
that is, concentration upon some portion of 
whatever is presented to the Zgo to the 
comparative neglect of the rest. Indeed, 
it seems undeniable, that even in any 
single experience of muscular.resistance, 
there must be awakened the conscious- 
ness of aforce to the exercise of which 
that resistance is offered; in which case 
the evidence of the existence of the Ego 
as an active force, cannot but be regarded 


as arising contemporaneously with that of . 


the existence of the xon-E.go — the exter- 
nal world, the limit of such active force. 
Automatism, however, undoubtedly plays 
avery large part in the bodily actions, 
and, according to Dr. Carpenter, in men- 
tal operations also. The acts of breath- 
ing, of coughing, and of sneezing are 
mainly indenendent of the will. The mus- 
cular movements which effect them are 
evoked by agencies over which the will 
has no control. The beating of the heart 
is even more striking. It may be, and 
often is, modified by emotion, but never 
by a simple effort of will without the 
presence of emotion. It is obvious that 
but for this automatism, in many cases, 
there would be no security for the main- 
tenance of life. The circulation of the 
blood would cease from mere neglect of 
the agency which keeps it in motion. But 
this primary automatism, as it may be 
called, yields in interest for the present 
purpose to secondary automatism, a name 
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given (first by eons to actions which 
come to be performed by habit without 
will, or even consciousness; but which 
were originally learned by volitional effort. 
Walking is the most obvious example of 
this class of actions. The power is at- 
tained gradually, and at the cost of con- 
siderable pains. The mere balancing of 
the body in a standing position involves 
the combined action of almost every 
muscle; and the advance of the most 
finished acrobat beyond this achievement 
is far less than that which he must have 
made in acquiring it. Yetit is a matter 
of daily experience that in walking we pay 
no attention whatever to what we are 
doing after once determining in what di- 
rection we shall proceed. Very generally 
we are altogether absorbed in conversa- 
tion with a companion, or, perhaps, in 
meditation on some subject which happens 
to occupy our minds. Mr. Mill thought 
out the greater part of his “System of 
Logic” during his daily walks between 
Kensington and the India House; and no 
one who passes through the Bank of En- 
gland, during business hours, will be able 
to fancy that, of the hurrying crowd he 
sees, a single individual is bestowing a 
thought upon that “co-ordination of his 
muscular actions,” without which it would, 
nevertheless, be impossible for him to 
carry his dividend-warrant to his banker’s. 

But let us suppose one of these men of 
business suddenly seized with blindness. 
He would instantly stop in his career, 
although just before, while hastening over 
familiar ground, and taking no heed of 
anything but the matter uppermost in his 
thoughts, he was utterly unconscious that 
his eyes were rendering him any service 
at all. Here, then, it is plain that not 
only was there a mechanical co-ordination 
of the locomotive muscles, but likewise co- 
ordination between them and the visual 
organs. Yet of this the merchant had not 
the slightest conception. From the time 
he set out, therefore, he has been the sub- 
ject of an extremely complicated automa- 
tism, no volition having been exerted by 
him any more than after having put him- 
self into a cab, volition would have been 
exerted by him in driving it. The whole 
act of going from place to place is, of 
course, volitional ; but the volitional char- 
acter of it does nct permeate the entire 
sequence of motions, but is derived from 
the initial purpose. The merchant qw#//s 
to go to his banker’s, and he wi//s to go 
by walking. His purpose brings his eyes 
and limbs into action, and between them 
they perform the operation which he de- 
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sires to see effected; but they, neverthe- 
less, perform it automatically, his will no 
further interfering after having once given 
its command, and his attention;being occu- 
pied by altogether different matters. 

The important part played by the co- 
operation of the senses, of which we are 
all the time unconscious, is exhibited most 
clearly in some cases of accident. Thus 
the sensory nerve of a limb may be para- 
lysed, while the force of the motor nerves 
of the same limb remains. But the latter 
cannot by ed effort of the will be brought 
into action (the sense of muscular resist- 
ance being lost through the paralysis of 
the sensory nerve) withaut the aid ov the 
eye. Awoman thus affected found that 
she could not support her infant on her 
arm without constantly /ooking at it. The 
removal of her eyes for a moment, in spite 
of her knowledge that the child was rest- 
ing on her arm, and of her desire to sus- 
tain it, was at once followed by a relaxa- 
tion of the contracted muscles. 

The reflex movements, as those are 
called which are produced by the motor 
(or efferent) nerves in response to the mes- 
sages conveyed through the afferent 
nerves, are not necessarily accompanied 
by feeling. 


If the head of a frog be cut off, and the 
spinal cord be divided in the middle, so that 
the forelegs remain connected with the upper 
part, and the hind legs with the Jower, each 
ag of members Gua excited to movement 

y a stimulus applied to itself, but the two 
pairs will not exhibit any consentaneous mo- 
tions, as they will do when the spinal cord is 
undivided. 


In a case of paralysis of the lower ex- 
tremities, recorded by Hunter, the patient 
was asked whether he felt the irritation by . 
which “reflex movements” in his legs 
were produced, and replied, “ No, sir, but 


you see my legs do.” In two cases of in- 
jury to the spine, recorded by Dr. William 
Budd, in which sensibility of the legs was 
for a time nearly destroyed, and voluntar 
action entirely so, violent contractions fol 
lowed the tickling of a feather in the hol- 
low of the instep, although the patient 
was quite unconscious of the cause of 
them. It is remarkable that in these. 
cases, as recovery (which took place very 
slowly) progressed, and voluntary power 
gradually returned, the susceptibility to 
the involuntary reflex movements dimin- 
ished. 

Dr. Carpenter holds that the will, when 
carrying into action a determination of the 
intellect, does not act directly upon the 
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muscles which execute the mandate, but 
indirectly through the automatic mechan- 
ism, of which the act of walking, as we 
have just seen, furnishes a familiar exam- 
ple. The headquarters (so to speak) of 
this mechanism is the axial cord, receiv- 
ing, as it does, all the nerves of sense and 
giving out all the nerves of motion; and 
this, under different modifications, is found 
in all animals. 


We, should form [says Dr. Carpenter] a 
very erroneous notion of what essentially con- 
stitutes the brain of a Vertebrated animal, and 
of the mutual relations of the aggregate of 
ganglionic centres of which it is composed, if 
we were only to study it in Man. For the 
= relative size and complexity of his Cere- 

m tends to conceal the fundamental impor- 
tance of those ganglionic centres on which it 
is superposed, and which constitute no less an 
important part of 42s brain than they do of 
that of Fishes; although their proportional 
size is so much less as to lead to their being 
commonly regarded as merely subordinate 
appendages to the Cerebrum. The brain of a 
FIsH is almost entirely composed of an aggre- 
gate of ganglia of Sense, which may be re- 
garded as collectively constituting its Sesso- 
rium, that is, ananiing to ordinary phrase- 
ology, the ‘seat of consciousness,” but, more 
correctly, the Nerve-centre, through the in- 
strumentality of which the Zgo becomes con- 
scious of Sense-impressions. Putting aside 
the rudimentary Cerebrum, therefore, we may 
regard the Axial Cord of the Fish (consisting 
of its Spinal Cord with the Sensory ganglia) 
as the instrument, like the gangliated cord of 
the insect, of its automatic movements; of 
which such as are executed through the Spinal 
centres do not involve Sensation, whilst in 
those of which the Sensory Ganglia are the 
instruments, Sensation necessarily partici- 
pates. When, on the other hand, in ascend- 
ing the Vertebrate Series from Fishes toward 
Man, we compare the different grades of de- 
velopment of the Cerebrum with the succes- 
sively augmenting manifestations of zxtelligence 
(as exhibited in what we must regard as an 
intentional adaptation of means to ends under 
the direction of experience), we find so remark- 
able a correspondence as scarcely to leave 
room for doubt that the Cerebrum is the in- 
strument of those Psychical operations which 
we rank under the general designation, rational. 
In proportion as the actions of an animal are 
directed by this endowment, the number of 
them that can be said to be primarily auto- 
matic becomes not only relatively but abso- 
lutely limited ; although many actions (espec- 
ially in Man) which were in the first instance 
initiated by the Will, come after long habit to 
be as truly automatic as if they had been so 
originally. (P. 64.) 


After tracing the increasing relative 
magnitude of the cerebrum (or its ana- 
logue), as we ascend the scale of verte- 





brates from its lowest member, the fish, ta 
its highest, man, Dr. Carpenter proceeds 
to that portion of his work which will 
chiefly interest the bulk of his readers —~ 
the inquiry into the mode in which this 
highest organ, the cerebrum, is subservi- 
ent to those higher mental operations, the 
coy for which specially characterizes 
man, though among some of the other 
mammalia may be found (he thinks) dis- 
tinct approximations to it. The general 
fact, that the development of the cere- 
brum indicates the predominance of in- 
telligence over instinct, is universally 
allowed ; and the principle seems to hold 
good toa great extent, not only when we 
compare different races of mankind, but 
even different individuals of the same 
race. 

The anatomical distinction between the 
cerebral hemispheres of man and the 
analogous organ of other animals shows 
itself especially in the complexity of the 
arrangement of the nerve-fibres of which 
the medullary substance is composed. 


These may be grouped under three principal 
divisions. The frst, which may be distin- 
guished as the radiating fibres, connect the 
different parts of the Cortical layer * with the 
Sensori-motor tract on which the Cerebrum is 
superposed ; and it is probable that there are 
two sets of these, one ascending from the ter- 
minalst of the sezsory tract of the Axial Cord 
to the Cortical layer, and conveying to it the 
result of the physical changes produced in 
them by the Sense-impressions which the 
receive ; the other descending from the Corti- 
cal layer to the terminals} of the motor tract 
of the Axial Cord, and conveying to them the 
Physical results of the changes which take 
place in itself. These fibres, which bring the 
instrument of Intelligence and Will into 
relation with that portion of the nervous ap- 
paratus which furnishes the Mechanism of 
sensation and of the automatic or instinctive 
motions, were called by a sagacious old Anat- 
omist, Reil, the gerves of the internal’ senses. 
The second set of fibres brings the several parts 
of the Cortical layer into mutual communica- 
tion. The arrangement of these commissural 
fibres is peculiarly complex in Man. The 
third set of fibres, termed intercerebral, con- 
nects the two hemispheres of the Cerebrum 
together by a broad band.§ This also is much 


* This “‘ cortical layer” consists of nerve-cells spread 
out on the surface of the cerebrum; not as is the case 
with ordinary ganglia, of which latter they form a sort 
of internal nucleus. It is covered by the membrane 
called the gia mater, which, being entirely composed 
of blood-vessels held together by a connecting tissue, 
causes a far larger supply of blood to the cortical layer 
> proportion to its substance than to any other part of 
the A 
t The “thalami ontici.”’ 

t The “corpora striata.” 
§ The “‘ corpus callosum.” 
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more developed in Man than in any of the 
lower Mammalia, It is altogether wanting in 
Fishes, Reptiles, and Birds, There is a rudi- 
ment of it only in Marsupials and Rodials. 
Cases have occurred in which it has been 
nearly, or even entirely, deficient in Man; and 
it is significant that the chief defect in the 
characters of such individuals has been ob- 
served to be a want of forethought, z.¢., of 
power to apply the experience of the past to 
the anticipation of the future. (P. 99.) 


There is no indication, in the case of 
man, of a transfer to the cerebrum of the 
proper attributes of the other nervous ap- 
paratus. Its substance is insensible, and 
no physical impression made upon it is 
felt by the subject of it. It has been re- 
moved from pigeons, the sensory ganglia 
being left intact; and the respondent mo- 
tions to external impressions have re- 
mained unaltered. The bird seeks out the 
light parts of a partially illuminated room, 
and avoids objects that lie in its way. If 
thrown into the air it flies, and when sleep- 
ing at night, with closed eyes and its head 
under its wing, is roused by the slightest 
noise, just as in its normal condition. 

There is, however, according to Dr. 
Carpenter, one characteristic of the cere- 
brum which is common to it and to the 
sensori-motor nerves —it is subject to re- 
flexautomaticaction. Regarding memory, 
from his point of view, as the “ psycholog- 
ical expression of physical changes in the 
cerebrum,” he considers “traces” (so to 
speak) to be left in the latter by each idea 
which has been formed, and each emotion 
which has been experienced. These, how- 
ever, rapidly fade away, and remain in the 
region of unconsciousness until recalled 
through the process of association. Thus 
the aggregate of our previous lives, 
rational and emotional, may be conceived 
of as a series of pictures on sensitive 
paper, soon becoming invisible, but still 
remaining potentially, and at once repro- 
duced under favorable conditions. As an 
example of this, Dr. Abercrombie relates 
that a lady in the last stage of a chronic 
illness, at a lodging in the country, had her 
infant child brought to see her. After 
the child had grown up, without any recol- 
lection of her mother, she was taken, with- 
out knowing it to be such, into the room 
in which her mother had long before died. 
She exhibited at once marks of emotion, 
and explained them to her friends as occa- 
sioned by a distinct impression that she 
had been in the room before, and that a 
lady in bed there, who seemed very ill, 
had hung. over her in tears. <A very 
familiar instance of this reviviscence of 
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dormant emotions, is the sense of anger or 
of shame which men feel when accidental 
circumstances recall to them some passage 
in their former lives in which they were 
rossly insulted, or in which they failed 
rom weakness in any recognized duty; 
although, perhaps, for many years they 
may never have had the matter enter their 
minds. 

The loss of recollection which generally 
follows upon stunning is a well-known 
phenomenon; but there are not wanting 
instances of an abnormal recollection being 
evoked by extraordinary circumstances. 
Dr. Abercrombie relates the case of a 
man brought into St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
in a state of stupor from an injury of the 
bead. When partially recovered, he spoke 
Welsh, a language which, before the acci- 
dent, he had entirely forgotten from long 
desuetude ; but when he had quite recov- 
ered, he again completely forgot his Welsh, 
and got back his knowledge of English. 
Another case is even more remarkable. 
A boy at the age of four suffered fracture 
of the skull, and was trepanned while ina 
state of complete stupor. After his recov- 
ery he retained no recollection either of 
the accident or the operation; but at the 
age of fifteen, during the delirium of a 
fever, he gave “an account of the opera- 
tion, and the persons who were present at 
it, with a correct description of their dress 
and other minute particulars.” 

But the ordinary experience of life fur- 
nishes a good example of the way in which 
a temporary loss of recollection clearly 
exhibits itself. In speaking any language 
with which we are very familiar, we act 
just as automatically as in the case of 
walking, which has been considered above. 
We think in the language, and words 
spring up spontaneously, expressing the 
current of ideas which pass through our 
minds. But the acquisition of the lan- 
guage, even if it be our mother tongue, is 
really the result of a long series of mental 
acts, each of which, on physiological prin- 
ciples, is recorded by some change in the 
condition of the brain, or of some portion 
thereof. The structure of this portion is 
kept up according to the ordinary laws of 
nutrition ; although the material particles 
continually change, just as the right arm 
of a blacksmith is maintained in a more 
highly developed condition of the muscles; 
and facility in speaking the language is 
thus manifestly as completely a secondary 
automatic faculty as the skill of the accom- 
plished musician, who (to .use an illustra- 
tion of Miss Cobbe’s) will execute a piece 
of Bach’s to perfection while carrying on 
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a flirtation with the admirer who is turn- 
ing over the leaves of her music-book. 
Now every one who has travelled has ex- 
erienced the manner in which a foreign 
ere with which he has become tolera- 
bly familiar, so as habitually to think in it, 
rises to his lips with considerable diffi- 
culty after long desuetude, and yet comes 
back again to him after a week or ten days. 
If, again, his knowledge of the language is 
but small, and he endeavors to accelerate 
the rate of his advance by resolutely living 
only with the natives of the country, he 
will soon be surprised at his own prog- 
ress; but if, while doing so, his habit of 
thinking in the language be interrupted 
by even a very short intercourse with his 
own countrymen, he will be equally sur- 
rised at the change for the worse which 
as been thereby produced. In this case, 
as in the two cases above quoted, the phys- 
iologist would account for the phenome- 
non on the same principle. The portion 
of the brain which records the language 
has, for a time, been brought out of con- 
nection with that which ministers to the 
play of ordinary thought, and yet its mech- 
anism is preserved in working order, ready 
to be called into action again under fa- 
vorable conditions. In the Jast instance, 
the automatic mechanism of the mother- 
tongue comes into collision with that of 
the foreign language, the stronger with 
the weaker, and naturally disorders the 
latter, which can only be restored to its 
recent condition by isolation (a volitional 
act), and fresh efforts on the part of the 
learner. 
The impairment of the memory in old 
age is one of the most obvious symptoms 
of the commencement of general decay. 


It commonly shows itself [says Dr. Car- 
penter] in regard to ew impressions ; those 
of the earlier period of life no. only remaining 
in full distinctness, but even, it would seem, 
increasing in vividness, from the fact that the 
£go is not distracted from attending to them 
by the continual influx of impressions pro- 
duced by passing events. The extraordinary 
persistence of early impressions, when the 
mind seems almost to have ceased to register 
new ones, is in remarkable accordance with 
the law of Nutrition. It is a Physiological 
fact, that Decline essentially consists in the 
diminution of the formative activity of the 
organism. Now it is when the Brain is grow- 
ing that a definite direction can be most 
strongly and persistently given to its structure. 
Thus the habits of thought come to be formed, 
and those nerve-tracks laid down which (as the 
Physiologist believes) constitute the mechanism 
of association, by the time the brain has reached 
its maturity; and the nutrition of the organ 
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continues to keep up the same mechanism in 
accordance with the demands on its activity, 
so long as it is being called into use. Fur- 
ther, during the entire period of vigorous 
Manhood, the Brain, like the Muscles, may be 
taking on some additional growth, either as a 
whole or in special parts; new tissue being 
developed and kept up by the nutritive process, 
in accordance with the modes of action to 
which the organ is trained. And in this man- 
ner a store of “impressions” or traces is ac- 
cumulated, which may be brought within the 
sphere of consciousness, whenever the right 
suggesting-strings are touched. But as the 
nutritive activity diminishes, the “‘ waste” be- 
comes more active than the renovation; and 
it would seem that while (to use a commercial 
analogy) the “old-established houses” keep 
their ground, those later firms whose basis is 
less secure are the first to crumble away, — the 
nutritive activity, which yet suffices to main- 
tain the original structure, not being capable 
of keeping the subsequent additions to it in 
working order. This earlier degeneration of 
later-formed structures is a general fact per- 
fectly familiar to the Physiologist. (P. 422.) 


There is a kind of abbreviating process 
in mental operations, which may serve 
further to illustrate the principle of the 
retrocession into unconsciousness of re- 
coverable ideas. The most familiar in- 
stance of this is, perhaps, the act of com- 
position. If the object of the writer be to 
produce conviction, his arguments must 
be at the same time logical, and suited to 
the capacity and modes of thought of the 
reader whom he addresses. They must 
also be set out in correct and perspicuous 
language. But none of these considera- 
tions are present to the practised writer 
during the act of composition. He has 
not a thought at the time of the element- 
ary propositions on which his-fabric of 
reasoning is built up; or of the observa- 
tion of human nature, which is the founda- 
tion of his judgment as to the best way of 
putting his case; or of the grammatical 
laws which are obeyed in the construction 
of his style. He notes them as little as 
he does the formation of the letters traced 
by his pen. Yet it is as impossible to 
doubt that logical readiness, practical tact, 
and a graceful style are formed from the 
materials of a mental experience, built up 
in accordance with the laws of reason in 
its several applications, as that the printed 
essay or pamphlet is made up of combina- 
tions of letters of the alphabet. So do 
the speculations of the most advanced 
mathematicians imply the acceptance of the 
elementary geometrical truths, although 
we may safely believe that in the composi- 
tion of the “AMécanigue Céleste,’ the 
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illustrious author never thought of his 
obligations to Euclid. ; 

The curious question now suggests it- 
self, what is the nature of those sudden 
intuitions which occasionally present them- 
selves, which, so far as can be discovered, 
have no connection whatever with any 
immediately antecedent idea? Are they 
independent of the general law of associa- 
tion, absolutely severed from the mental 
condition which has preceded them — sin- 
gular points, as it were, in the great curve 
of our conscious existence? Or are they 
the cropping up, unexpectedly, of a link in 
a chain which has existed all the while 
below the plane of our consciousness, sub- 
ject to the same law of association with 
our ordinary thoughts? The exposition 
of Dr. Carpenter’s views on this subject 
forms, in our judgment, the most interest- 
ing portion of his work — the chapter on 
“Unconscious Cerebration.” He is at 
sme pains to remove the prejudice, which 
}.e believes to exist, on moral and religious 
grounds, against his explanation of the 
phenomenon. 


Having found reason [says he] to conclude 
that a large part of our Intellectual Activity 
— whether it consist in reasoning processes or 
in the exercise of the Imagination — is essen- 
tially automatic, and may be described in 
Physiological language as the reflex action of 
the Cerebrum, we have next to consider whether 
this action may not take place unconsciously. 
To affirm that the Cerebrum may act upon 
impressions transmitted to it, and may elabo- 
rate intellectual results, such as we might have 
attained by the intentional direction of our 
Minds to the subject, without any consciousness 
on our own parts, is held by many ems nye 
cians, more especially in Britain, to be an 
altogether untenable, and even a most objec- 
tionable doctrine. But this affirmation is only 
the Physiological expression of a doctrine 
which has been current among the Metaphysi- 
cians of Germany, from the time of Leibnitz 
to the present date, and which was systemati- 
cally expounded by Sir William Hamilton, — 
that the Mind may undergo modifications, 
sometimes of very considerable importance, 
without being itself conscious of the process, 
until its vesats present themselves to the con- 
sciousness, in the new ideas, or new combina- 
tions of ideas, which the process has evolved. 
This “ Unconscious Cerebration,” or “ Latent 
Mental Modification ” is the precise parallel, 
in the higher sphere of Cerebral or Mental 
activity, to the movements of our limbs, and 
the direction of these movements through our 
visual sense, which we fut in train volitionally 
when we sct out on some habitually repeated 
walk, but which then proceed not only azsto- 
matically, but unconsciously, so long as our 
attention continues to be uninterruptedly 
diverted from them. It was by reflection on 
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this parallelism, and on the peculiar structural 
relation of the Cerebrum to the Ganglionic 
tract which seems to constitute the Sensorium 
or centre of consciousness, alike for the exter- 
nal and the internal senses, that the Writer 
was led to the idea that Cerebral changes may 
take place unconsciously, if the Sensorium be 
either in a state of absolute torpor, or be for a 
time non-receptive as regards these changes, 
its activity being exerted in some other direc- 
tion ; or, to express the same fact Psychologi- 
cally, that mental changes, of whose resudts we 
ravine ene become conscious, may go on be- 
low the plane of consciousness, either during 
profound sleep, or while the attention is 
wholly engrossed by some entirely different 
train of thought. (Pp. 515-516.) 


A very common form of the phenomenon 
of which the explanation is sought, ap- 
pears when we desire to recollect — and 
for a considerable time try in vain to recol- 
lect — some phrase, occurrence, name, or 
quotation; and some time after we have 
given up the attempt in despair, the long- 
lost idea comes all at once into our minds, 
“a prepaid parcel laid at the door of con- 
sciousness, like a foundling in a basket,” 
—to use the very happy expression of 
Mr. Wendell Holmes. Dr. Carpenter 
notes the two important facts, that the 
missing idea generally flashes into our 
minds either after profound sleep, or when 
the mind has been engrossed by some en- 
tirely different subject. The first of these, 
perhaps, led the late Sir Henry Holland 
to regard the phenomenon as des simply 
io the refreshment which the mind re- 
ceives after abandoning its vain efforts; a 
change of occupation being in itself a 
restorative of mental vigor. Miss Cobbe 
has, in a paper in Macmillan’s Magazine 
for November, 1870, illustrated this sub- 
ject in her habitual lively manner. 

But mental processes of afar more elab- 
orate character than any (whatever they 
may be) which result only in the recollec- 
tion of a forgotten quotation, seem to be 
curried on without affecting our conscious- 
ness in any way. 


It seems to me [says Sir Benjamin Brodie] 
as if there were in the mind a principle of 
order, which operates without our being at the 
time conscious of it. It has often happened 
to me to have been occupied by a particular 
subject of inquiry ; to have accumulated a store 
of facts connected with it; but to have been 
able to proceed no further. Then after an 
interval of time, without any addition to my 
stock of knowledge, I have found the obscurity 
and confusion in which the subject was origi- 
nally enveloped to have cleared away; the 
facts have seemed all to settle themselves in 
their right places, and their mutual relations 
to have become apparent, although I have not 
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been sensible of having made any distinct 
effort for that purpose. 


Similar experiences are recorded of dis- 
tinguished authors and scientific inventors. 
Charlotte Bronté sometimes remained, for 
weeks together, unable to complete some 
one of her stories. Then,some morning, 
on waking up, the progress of the tale would 
lie clear and bright in distinct vision be- 
fore her. Mr. Appold, the inventor of 
the centrifugal pump, habitually went to 
bed after employing the day in bringing 
together the facts and principles relating 
to the practical problem he had in hand, 
and its solution usually occurred to him 
in the early morning after sleep. The 
great mathematical discovery of the 
method of quaternions was made by Sir 
W. Hamilton suddenly, after a long proc- 
ess of thoughi, while walking with Lady 
Hamilton to Dublin. 


To-morrow [says Sir William, in a letter to 
a friend] will be the fifteenth birthday of the 
Quaternions, They started ‘into life, or light, 
full-grown on the 16th of October, 1843, as I 
came up to Brougham Bridge. That is to say, 
I then and there felt the galvanic circuit of 
thought c/ose ; and the sparks which fell from 
it were the fundamental equations between i, j,k; 
exactly such as I have used them ever since. 
I pulled out on the spot a pocket-book, which 
still exists, and made an entry, on which, a¢ the 
very moment, I felt that it might be worth my 
while to expend the labor of at least ten (or it 
might be fifteen) years to come. But then it 
is fair to say that this was because I felt a 
problem to have been at that moment solved, — 
an intellectual want relieved,—which had 
haunted me for at least fifteen years before. 


The first form of the binocular micro- 
scope (which gives the effect of solidity 
by an application of the principle of com- 
bination of two dissimilar perspectives, 
discovered by Wheatstone) labored under 
the disadvantage of considerable loss of 
light in producing the desired effect. It 
could also only be used as a binocular. 
Mr. Wenham endeavored to devise a 
method by which, only a single prism be- 
ing used, the first evil might be remedied, 
and by the withdrawal of the prism the 
second disability removed. He thought 
of this long; but could not hit upon the 
form of prism which would satisfy the 
conditions, and laid his microscopic 
studies for the time entirely on one side. 
About a fortnight afterwards, “ while 
reading a stupid novel,” the form of the 
prism that would answer the purpose 
flashed into his mind. He at once drew 
a diagram, and worked out the mathemat- 
ical conditions, and the next day con- 





structed his prism, which answered per — 


fectly well, and furnished the type upon 
which all binoculars in ordinary use have 
since been constructed. 

Dr. Carpenter considers that “ uncon- 
scious cerebration,” or as psychologists 
would term it, latent mental modification, 
is.not confined to intellectual operations, 
but extends likewise to the sphere of the 
emotions. In this way he accounts for 
the influence which one person impercep- 
tibly, and even unconsciously, acquires 
over others ; although, perhaps, this would 
be better described as the subjection to the 
influence of the former insensibly growing 
up in the latter. The typical case of this 
is, of course, that one which affords so 
ample a field to novel-writers, where two 
persons of different sexes discover sud- 
denly that they cannot live without each 
other. But, of course, the same principle 
obtains in the case of the eminent states- 
man who becomes popular with a whole 
nation; or with the subtle divine, who 
succeeds in turning scores of youthful vo- 
taries from‘the faith of their fathers; 
while both in the one instance and the 
other the understanding is not unfrequent- 
ly baffled in its endeavor to trace the steps 
of the process upon any principle it can 
accept. But the only sphere of human 
action in which observation can possibly 
test the operation of unconscious cerebra- 
tion is, in our opinion, the purely intel- 
lectual one. The infinite complexity of 
the factors entering into almost every 
moral act (which appears as their com- 
posite resultant) defies scientific analysis. 

The hostility to the doctrine of “un- 
conscious cerebration,” to which allusion 
has been made above, of course has its 
foundation in an apprehension that the 
legitimate consequences of such a theory 
may be found to exclude the idea of a 
self-determining power in the individual 
man,—in other words, to make will “the 
mere resultant of the general (spontaneous 
or automatic) activity of the mind, and 
dependent, like it, upon physical antece- 


dents.” However widely Dr. Carpenter ° 


extends the sphere of automatic activity, 
he opposes himself most uncompromis- 
ingly to this view; and, in our judgment, 
clearly and satisfactorily confutes it by 
contrasting the mental condition of a 
rational agent in his normal condition 
with that of an insane person, or of one 
under the influence of opium, or subjected 
to the operations of the “ electro-biolo- 
gists.” In the case of decided insanity 
the self-determining power is permanently 
suspended; in the others, temporarily so. 
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In all, the mind having in itself no power 
of altering the current of ideas which pass 
through it, remains as it were “ possessed ” 
by them. The individual, while in this 
condition, is at the mercy of any one who 
contrives the means of impressing upon 
him aé extra some dominant idea which 
sets the automatic machinery in motion. In 
the year 1850, the art of “ electro-biology ” 
was brought into fashion by two Amer- 
icans, who asserted that, by means of an 
influence only known to themselves, they 
could subjugate the will of others, para- 
lyze their muscles, pervert the evidence 
of their senses, and even suspend all con- 
sciousness of identity. Their mode of 
proceeding was to place a small disk of 
zinc and copper in the hand of the subject 
of the operation. On this he was to gaze 
steadily, abstracting his thoughts from 
everything else, and bending his whole 
efforts to intensifying the act of gazing. 
Mr. Braid, of Manchester, who for some 
time before had been making experiments 
on the subject of “induced reverie,” 
pointed out that the zinc and copper disk 
(which had given occasion to the name 
electro-biology) was quite unessential to 
the success of the operation, and that its 
place might be supplied by any object 
whatever securing a fixed gaze,—the 
whole secret consisting in the induction of 
a state of reverie by means of the steady 
direction of the eyes to one point fora 
period of time, varying according to the 
susceptibility of the subjects, usually from 
five to twenty minutes : — 


The longer the steady gaze is sustained, the 
more is the Will of the individual withdrawn 
from the direction of his ¢houghts, and concen- 
trated on that of his eyes,so that at last it 
seems to be entirely transferred to the latter ; 
and in the mean time, the continued monotony 
is tending, as in the Induction of Sleep or of 
Reverie, te produce a corresponding state of 
mind, which, like the body of a cataleptic sub- 
ject, can be moulded into any position, and 
remains in that position until subjected to 
pressure from without. When this state is 
complete, the Mind of the Biologized subject 
seems to remain entirely dormant, until roused 
to activity by some suggestion which it receives 
through the ordinary channels of sensation, 
and to which it responds as automatically as a 
ship obeys the movements of its rudder ; the 
whole course of the individual’s thought and 
action being completely under external direc- 
tion. He is, indeed, for the time a mere ¢hink- 
ing automaton. His mind is entirely given up 
to the domination of any idea which may 
transiently possess it; and of that idea his 
conversation and actions are the exponents. 
He has no power of judging of the consistency 
of his idea with actual facts, because he can- 
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no$ determinately bring it into comparison 
with them. He cannot of himself turn the 
current of his thoughts, because all his power 
of self-direction is in abeyance. And thus he 
may be played on, like a musical instrument, 
by those around him ; thinking, feeling, speak- 
ing, acting, just as ¢hey will that he should 
think, feel, speak, or act. But this is not, as 
has been represented, because zs will has 
been brought into direct subjection to ¢heirs ; 
but because, his will being in abeyance, all his 
mental operations are directed by such sugges- 
tions as they may impress on his conscious- 
ness. (Pp. 552, 553-) 

The weakening of volitional control is 
one of the most characteristic effects of 
the abuse of opium, even while the intel- 
lectual powers may have become unusually 
enhanced. 


The opium eater [says Mr. De Quincey] 
loses none of his moral sensibilities or aspira- 
tions; he wishes and longs, as earnestly as 
ever, to realize what he believes possible, and 
feels to be exacted by duty; but his intellec- 
tual apprehension of what is possible infinitely 
outruns his power, not of execution only, but 
of power to attempt. He lies under the 
weight of incubus and nightmare: he lies in 
sight of all that he would fain perform, just as 
a man forcibly confined to his bed by the men- 
tal languor of a relaxing disease, whe is com- 
pelled to witness injury or outrage offered to 
some object of his tenderest love; he curses 
the spells which chain him down from motion ; 
he would lay down his life if he might but 
get up and walk; but he is powerless as an 
infant, and cannot even attempt to rise. 


The effect of the hachish (a preparation 
of the Indian hemp, used in the Levant 
for the purposes of intoxication) is thus 
described by Dr. Moreau, a French phy- 
sician, who studied the subject with refer- 
ence to its bearing on the phenomena of 
insanity : — 


We become the sport of impressions of the 
most opposite kind; the continuity of our 
ideas may be broken by the slightest cause. 
We are turned, to use a common expression, 
by every wind. By a word or gesture our 
thoughts may be successively directed to a 
multitude of different subjects, with a rapidity 
and a lucidity which are truly marvellous, 
The mind becomes possessed with a feeling 
of pride, corresponding with the exaltation of 
its faculties, of whose increase in energy and 
power it becomes conscious. It will entirely 
depend on the circumstances in which we are 
placed, the objects which strike our eyes, the 
words which fall on our ears, whether the most 
lively sentiments of gaiety or of sadness shall 
be produced, or passions of the most opposite 
character shall be excited, sometimes with ex- 
traordinary violence ; for irritation will rapidly 
pass into rage, dislike into hatred and desire 
of vengeance, and the calmest affection into 
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the most transporting passion. Fear becqmes 
terror; courage is developed into rashness 
which nothing checks, and which seems not to 
be conscious of danger. The most unfounded 
doubt or suspicion becomes a certainty. The 
mind has a tendency to exaggerate every- 
thing; and the slightest impulse carries it 
along. 


A well-known case, related by Dr. Aber- 
crombie, of an officer, who served in the 
expedition to Louisburg, in 1758, pre- 
sents a curious parallel to the experience 
of electro-biology in a somnambulism of a 
peculiar kind. The ordinary somnambu- 
list is generally possessed by one domi- 
nant idea, to which all his actions con- 
form. But the individual in question, 
when asleep, could be completely directed 
by whispering in his ear, especially if this 
was done by one with whose voice he was 
familiar. This peculiarity rendered him 
the subject of many practical jokes for the 
amusement of his brother officers. They 
found him one day asleep on a locker in 
the cabin, and made him believe that he 
had fallen overboard, exhorting him to 
swim for his life. He immediately imi- 
tated the movements ofaswimmer. Then 
they told him that a shark was upon him, 
and that he must dive for his life. This 
he at once did, with such force as to throw 
himself on to the cabin floor, which, of 
course, awakened him. After all the ex- 
periments, he had no recollection of his 
dreams, but a confused feeling of oppres- 
sion and fatigue ; and he used to tell his 
friends that he was sure they had been 
playing some tricks with him. 

The difference between these abnormal 
states and that of a man of whom the 
“mens sana in corpore sano’, may be 
predicated, is plainly dv to the self-deter- 
mining power possessed by the latter, — 
the will, —that which qualifies man as an 
ens agens, no less than his consciousness 
as the identical subject of diverse impres- 
sions constitutes him an ens sciens, the 
two phases of personality exhibiting them- 
selves, as we have hinted above, united in 
the most elementary state of human ex- 
istence. To know and to act comprises 
the sum total of human capabilities. What 
are commonly called the laws of nature 
and the laws of thought are, in fact, the 
limiting conditions ot knowledge and ac- 
tion, only discoverable by beings endued 
with the powers of knowing and acting, 
and — it should be kept in mind — discov- 
erable by them only through the process 
of exercising those very powers. 

It is now through the cerebrum, the por- 
tion which, in man, bears so large a pro- 





portion to the rest of the brain, that Dr 
Carpenter supposes the will to act upon 
the nervous organization. The evidence 
for this is, so far as we are able to judge, 
at present scarcely strong enough to jus- 
tify more than the pronouncing it a plau- 
sible conjecture, supported by few facts, 
though, it must be confessed, contradicted, 
so far as appears, by none. Psycholog- 
ically, the self-determining power shows 
itself by selecting from the sequence of 
ideas which pass through the mind those 
which appear to it likely, through the proc- 
ess of association, to lead to the one which 
it seeks; as when, having forgotten the 
name of some person which we desire to 
recollect, we recall the place where we last 
saw him, or the persons in whose com- 
pany we met him. In thinking out the 
solution of a problem, it is by an effort of 
will that we concentrate the attention on 
some consideration upon which it seems 
probable on @ friort grounds that the 
solution depends. The mechanism of the 
mind trained by habit does the rest, some- 
times after many fruitless trials, just as 
the angler casts his fly first under one bank, 
and then another, of the pool which he is 
satisfied conceals atrout. The stream of 
association, always active, suggests an in- 
finite multitude of ideas, of which those 
that are incongruous are dismissed at once, 
by the practised thinker often uncon- 
sciously, until at last the one appropriate 
idea rises to the consciousness, and is at 
once recognized. That this train of 
thought is accompanied by some modifica- 
tion or other of some portions of the ner- 
vous system there seems no more reason 
to question than that a parallel modifica- 
tion takes place when we speak or walk. 
Dr. Carpenter, looking at the matter from 
its physiological side, conceives that the 
self-determining act which originates it is 
coincident with some increased supply of 
blood to a portion of the blood-vessels 
which surround the cerebrum. A mate- 
rialist would say, if he adopted the modus 
operandi, that the sense of self-determina- 
tion is the reflex action of the cerebrum in 
response to the increased supply of blood. 
But, as we have pointed out, the existence 
of a force from within, acting in correla- 
tion with a force from without, — the Ego 
with the external world,—is implied in 
every definite human consciousness. 

Dr. Carpenter has very fully and clearly 
described the mode in which the self-de- 
termining power operates, in conjunction 
with the automatism of thought, in the 
work of the artist and the poet, as well as 
of the philosopher. He has also shown 
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fts operation in the decision of practical 
questions and the formation of moral judg- 
ments. We will not attempt to follow him 
in these descriptions. They are, for the 
most part, in our opinion, perfectly justi- 
fied by facts: but the great merit of his 
book is the elucidation of the enormous 
part which a species of mental mechanism, 
mainly constructed by each of us from our 
own experiences, plays in every depart- 
ment of human life; while, at the same 


time, it becomes clearer, in proportion as 
this fact is more completely brought out, 
that man, while using a wonderful ma- 
chinery, is not himself a portion of it. 


THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF 
“MALCOLM,” ETC, 


CHAPTER LI. 
THE PYSCHE. 


HE rose early the next morning, and 
having fed and dressed Kelpie, strapped 
her blanket behind her saddle, and by all 
the macadamized ways he could find rode 
her to the wharf, near where the Thames 
tunnel had just beencommenced. He had 
no great difficulty with her on the way, 
though it was rather nervous work at 
times. But of late her submission to her 
master had been decidedly rowing. 
When he reached the wharf, he rode her 
straight along the gangway on to the deck 
of the smack, as the easiest if not per- 
haps the safest way of getting her on 
board. As soon as she was properly 
secured, and he had satisfied himself as 
to the provision they had made for her, 
impressed upon the captain the necessity 
of being bountiful to her, and brought a 
loaf of sugar on board for her use, he left 
her with a lighter heart than he had had 
ever since first he fetched her from the 
same deck. 

It was a long way to walk home, but he 
felt much better, and thought nothing of 
it. And all the way, to his delight, the 
wind met him in the face. A steady west- 
erly breeze was blowing. If God makes 
his angels winds, as the Psalmist says, 
here was one sent to wait upon him. He 
reached Portland Place in time to present 
himself for orders at the usual hour. On 
these occasions his mistress not unfre- 
quently saw him herself, but to make sure, 
he sent up the request that she would 
speak with him. 
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“T am sorry to hear that you have been 
ill, Malcolm,” she said kindly as he en- 
tered the room, where happily he found 
her alone. 

“I am quite well now, thank you, my 
lady,” he returned. “I thought your lady- 
ship would like to hear something I hap- 
pened to come to the knowledge of the 
other day.” 

“Yes? What was that?” 

“TI called at Mr. Lenorme’s to learn 
what news there might be of him. The 
housekeeper let me go up to his painting- 
room, and what should I see there, my 
lady, but the portrait of my lord marquis 
more beautiful than ever, the brown smear 
all gone, and the likeness, to my mind, 
greater than before!” 

“Then Mr. Lenorme is come home!” 
cried Florimel, scarce attempting to cons 
ceal the pleasure his report gave her. 

“That I cannot say,” said Malcolm. 
“His housekeeper had a letter from him 
a few days ago from Newcastle. If he is 
come back, I do not think she knows it. 
It seems strange, for who would touch one 
of his pictures but himself ?— except, in- 
déed, he got some friend to set it to rights 
for your ladyship. Anyhow, I thought 
you would like to see it again.” 

“T will go at once,” Florimel said, rising 
hastily. ‘Get the horses, Malcolm, as fast 
as you Can.” 

“If my Lord Liftore should come be- 
fore we start?” he suggested. 

“ Make haste,” returned his mistress 
impatiently. 

Malcolm did make haste, and so did 
Florimel. What precisely was in her 
thoughts who shall say when she could 
not have told herself? But doubtless the 
chance of seeing Lenorme urged her more 
than the desire to see her father’s portrait. 
Within twenty minutes they were ridin 
down Grosvenor Place, and happily hear 
no following hoof-beats. When they 
came near the river Malcolm rode up to 
her and said, “ Would your ladyship allow 
me to put up the horses in Mr. Lenorme’s 
stable? I think I could show your ladys 
ship a point or two that may have escaped 

ou.’ 

Florimel thought for a moment, and 
concluded it would be less awkward, 
would indeed tend rather to her advantage 
with Lenorme, should he really be there, 
to have Malcolm with her. “ Very well,” 
she answered: “I see no objection. I 
will ride round with you to the stable, and 
we can go in the back way.” 

They did so. The gardener took the 
horses, and they went up to the study. 
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Lenorme was not there, and everything 
was just as when Malcolm was last in the 
room. Florimel was much disappointed, 
but Malcolm talked to her about the por- 
trait, and did all he could to bring back 
vivid the memory of her father. Atlength 
with a little sigh she made a movement to 


0. 

“ Has your ladyship ever seen the river 
from the next room?” said Malcolm, and 
as he spoke threw open the door of com- 
munication, near which they stood. 

Florimel, who was always ready to see, 
walked straight into the drawing-room and 
went to a window. 

“There is that yacht lying there still,” 
remarked Malcolm. “ Does she not re- 
mind you of the Psyche, my lady?” 

“Every boat does that,” answered his 
mistress. “I dream about her. But I 
couldn’t tell her from many another.” 

“ People used to boats, my lady, learn 
to know them like the faces of their friends. 
What a day for a sail!” 

. “Do you suppose that one is for hire?” 
said Florimel. ; 

“We can ask,” replied Malcolm, and 
with that went to another window, raised 
the sash, put his head out and whistled. 
Over tumbled Davy into the dinghy at the 
Psyche’s stern, unloosed the painter, and 
was rowing for the shore ere the minute 
was out. 

“Why, they’re answering your whistle 
already !” said Florimel. 

“ A whistle goes farther, and perhaps is 
more imperative, than any other call,” re- 
turned Malcolm evasively. “ Will your 
ladyship come down and hear what they 
say?” 

A wave from the slow-silting lagoon of 
her girlhood came washing over the sands 
between, and Florimel flew merrily down 
the stair and across hall and garden and 
road to the river-bank, where was a little 
wooden stage or landing-place with a few 
steps, at which the dinghy was just arriv- 


ng. 

e wil you take us on board and show 
us your boat?” said Malcolm. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” answered. Davy. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Florimel 
took Malcolm’s offered hand and stepped 


into the boat. Malcolm took the oars and 
shot the little tub across the river. When 
they got alongside the cutter, Travers 
reached down both his hands for hers, 
Malce!m held one of his for her foot, and 
Florimel sprang on deck. 

“Young woman on board, Davy?” 
whispered Malcolm. 

“Ay, ay, sir—doon i? the fore,” an- 
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swered Davy; aid Malcolm:stdod by his 
mistress. 

“She zs like the Psyche,” said. Flori- 
mel, turning to him, “ only the mast is not 
so tall.” 

“Her topmast is struck, you see, my 
lady, to make sure of her passing clear 
under the bridges.” 

“ Ask them if we couldn’t go down the 
river a little way,” said Florimel. “I 
should so like to see the houses from it !” 

Malcolm conferred a moment with Trav- 
ers and returned. “They are quite wil- 
ling, my lady,” he said. 

“ What fun!” cried Florimel, her girlish 
spirit all at the surface. “ How I should 
like to run away from horrid London alto- 
gether, and never hear of it again! — 
Dear old Lossie House! and the boats! 
and the fishermen!” she added medita- 
tatively. 

The anchor was already: up, and the 
yacht drifting with the falling tide. A 
moment more and she spread a low treble- 
reefed mainsail behind and a little jib 
before, and tle western breeze filled and 
swelled and made them alive, and with 
wind and tide she went swiftly down the 
smooth stream. Florimel clapped her 
hands with delight. The shores and all 
their houses fled up the river. They slid 
past row-boats, and great heavy barges 
loaded to the lip, with huge red sails and 
yellow, glowing and gleaming in the hot 
sun. For one moment the shadow of 
Vauxhall Bridge gloomed like a death- 
cloud, chill and cavernous, over their 
heads: then out again they shot into the 
lovely light and heat of the summer world. 

“It’s well we ain’t got to shoot Putney 
or Battersea,” said Travers with a grim 
smile as he stood shaping her course by 
inches with his magic-like steering in the 
midst of a little covey of pleasure-boats: 
“with this wind we might ha’ brought 
either on ’em about our ears like an old 
barn.” 

“This zs life!” cried Florimel as the 
river bore them nearer and nearer to the 
vortex — deeper and deeper into the 
tumult of London. How solemn the silent 
yet never-resting highway, almost majes- 
tic in the stillness of its hurrying might as 
it rolled heedless past houses and wharfs 
that crowded its brinks! They darted 
through under Westminster Bridge, and 
boats and barges more and more numer- 
ous covered the stream. Waterloo Bridge, 
Blackfriars’ Bridge they passed. Sun- 
light all, and flashing water, and gleaming 
oars, and gay boats, and endless motion ; 
out of which rose, calm, solemn, reposeful, 
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the resting yet hovering dome of Paul’s, 
with its satellite spires, glittering in the 
tremulous hot air that swathed in multi- 
tudinous ripples the mighty city. South- 
wark Bridge and only London Bridge la 

between them and the open river, still 
widening as it flowed to the aged ocean. 
Through the centre arch they shot, and 
lo! a world of masts waiting to woo with 
white sails the winds that should bear 
them across deserts of water to lands of 
wealth and 7 Through the laby- 
rinth led the highway of the stream, and 
downward they still swept — past the 
Tower and past the wharf where that 
morning, Malcolm had said good-bye 
for a time to his four-footed subject and 
friend. The smack’s place was empty. 
With her hugest of sails she was tearing 
and flashing away out of their sight far 
down the river before them. Through 
dingy, dreary Limehouse they sank, and 
coasted the melancholy, houseless Isle of 
Dogs; but on all we a were ships and 
ships, and when they thinned at last 
Greenwich rose before them. London 
and the parks looked unendurable from 
this more varied life, more plentiful air, 
and, above all, more abundant space. The 
very spirit of freedom seemed to wave his 
wings about the yacht, fanning full her 
sails. Florimel breathed as if she never 
could have enough of the sweet wind; 
each breath gav2 her all the boundless 
region whence it blew. She gazed as if 
she would fill her soul with the sparkling 
gray of the water, the sun-melted blue of 
the sky and the incredible green of the 
flat shores. For minutes she would be 
silent, her parted lips revealing her ab- 
sorbed delight, then break out in a volley 
of questions, now addressing Malcolm, 
now Travers. She tried Davy too, but 
Davy knew nothing except his duty here. 
The Thames was like an unknown eter- 
nity to the creature of the Wan Water — 
about which, however, he could have told 
her a thousand things. Down and down 
the river they flew, and not until miles and 
miles of meadows had come between her 
and London, not indeed until Gravesend 
appeared, did it occur to Florimel that per- 
haps it might be well to think by-and-by 
of returning. Butshe trusted everything 
to Malcolm, who of course would see 
that everything was as it ought to be. 

Her excitement began to flag a little. 
She was getting tired. The bottle had 
been strained by the ferment of the wine. 
She turned to Malcolm. “ Had we not 
6s I 


better be putting about?” she said. 
should like to go on forever, but we must 
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come another day, better provided. We 
shall hardly be in time for lunch.” 

It was nearly four o’clock, but she 
rarely looked at her watch, and indeed 
wound it up only now and then. 

“Will you go below and have some 
lunch, my lady ?” said Malcolm. 

“There can’t be anything on board,” 
she answered. 

“Come and see, my lady,” rejoined 
Malcolm and led the way to the compan- 
ion. 

When she saw the little cabin she gave 
a cry of delight. “Why, it is just like 
our own cabin in the Psyche,” she said, 
“only smaller! Is it not, Malcolm?” 

“Itis smaller, my lady,” returned Mal- 
colm, “but then there is a little state- 
room beyond.” 

On the table was a nice meal—cold, 
but not the less agreeable in the summer 
weather. Everything looked charming. 
There were flowers, the linen was snowy, 
and the bread was the very sort Florimel 
liked best. 

“Itis a perfect fairy-tale!” she cried. 
“And I declare here is our crest on the 
forks and spoons! — What does it all 
mean, Malcolm?” 

But Malcolm had slipped away and gone 
on. deck again, leaving her to food and 
conjecture while he brought Rose up from 
the fore-cabin for a little air. Finding her 
fast asleep, however, he left her undis- 
turbed. 

Florimel finished her meal, and set 
about examining the cabin more closely. 
The result was bewilderment. How could 
a yacht, fitted with such completeness, 
such luxury, be lying for hire in the 
Thames? As for the crest on the plate, 
that was a curious coincidence: many 
people had the same crest. But both ma-. 
terials and colors were like those of the 
Psyche! Then the pretty bindings on 
the bookshelves attracted her: every book 
was either one she knew or one of which 
Malcolm had spoken to her. He must 
have had a hand in the business. Next 
she opened the door of the state-room, 
but when she saw the lovely little white 
berth, and the indications of every comfort 
belonging to a lady’s chamber, she could 
keep her pleasure to herself no longer: 
She hastened to the cémpanion-way and 
called Malcolm. “ What does it all mean?” 
she said, her eyes and cheeks glowing 
with delight. 

“It means, my lady, that you are on 
board your own yacht, the Psyche. I 
brought her with me from Portlossie, and 
have had her fitted up according to the 
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wish you once expressed to my lord, your 
father, that you could sleep on board. 
Now you might make a voyage of many 
days in her.” 

“Oh, Malcolm!” was all Florimel could 
answer. She was too pleased to think as 
yet of any of the thousand questions that 
might naturally have followed. 

“Why, you’ve got the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ and all my favorite books there!” 
she said at length. “ How long shall we 
have before we get among the ships 
again?” 

She fancied she had given orders to re- 
turn, and that the boat had been put about. 

“A good many hours, my lady,” an- 
swered Malcolm. 

“Ah, of course!” she returned: “it 
takes much longer against wind and tide. 
But my time is my own,” she added, 
rather in the manner of one asserting a 
freedom she did not feel, “and I don’t 
see why I should trouble myself. It will 
make some to-do, I dare say, if I don’t 
appear at dinner, but it won’t do anybody 
any harm. They wouldn’t. break their 
hearts if they never saw me again.” 

“ Not one of them, my lady,” said Mal- 
colm. 

She lifted her head sharply, but took no 
further notice of his remark. 

“TI won’t be plagued any more,” she 


said, holding counsel with herself, but in- 


tending Malcolm to hear. “I will break 
with them rather. Why should I not be 
as free as Clementina? She comes and 
goes when and where she likes, and does 
what she pleases.” 

“Why, indeed?” said Malcolm; and 
a pause followed, during which Florimel 
stood apparently thinking, but in reality 
growing sleepy. ° 

“JT will lie down a little,’ she said, 
“with one of those lovely books.” 

The excitement, the air, and the pleas- 
ure generally had wearied her. Nothing 
could have suited Malcolm better. He 
left her. She went to her berth and fell 
fast asleep. 

When she woke it was some time be- 
fore she could think where she was. A 
strange, ghostly light was about-her, in 
which she could see nothing plain, but the 
motion helped her to understand. She 
rose and crept to the companion-ladder, 
and up on deck. Wonder upon wonder! 
A clear full moon reigned high in the 
heavens, and below there was nothing but 
water, gleaming with her molten face, or 
rushing past the boat lead-colored, grey 
and white. Here and there a vessel, a 
snow-cloud of sails, would giide between 
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them and the moon, and turn black from 
truck to water-line. The mast of the 
Pysche had shot up to its full height; the 
reef-points of the mainsail were loose and 
the gaff was crowned with its topsail; 
foresail and jib were full, and she was fly- 
ing as if her soul thirsted within her after 
infinite spaces. Yet what more could she 
want? All around her was wave rushing 
upon wave, and above her blue heaven 
and regnant moon. Florimel gave a great 
sigh of delight. 

But what did it, what could it, mean? 
What was Malcolm about? Where was 
he taking her? What would London say 
to such an escapade extraordinary? Lady 
Bellair would be the first to believe she 
had run away with her groom — she knew 
so many instances of that sort of thing — 
and Lord Liftore would be the next. It 
was too bad of Malcolm! But she did 
not feel very angry with him notwith- 
standing, for had he not done it to give 
her pleasure? And assuredly he had not 
failed. He knew better than any one how 
to please her — better even than Lenorme. 

She looked around her. No one was 
to be seen but Davy, who was steering. 
The mainsail hid the men, and Rose, hav- 
ing been on deck for two or three hours, 
was again below. She turned to yer 
But the boy had been schooled, and only 
answered, “I maunna say naething sae 
lang ’s I’m steerin’, mem.” 

She called Malcolm. He was beside 
her ere his name had left her lips. The 
boy’s reply had irritated her, and coming 
upon this sudden and utter change in her 
circumstances, made her feel as one no 
longer lady of herself and her people, but 
a prisoner. “Once more, what does this 
mean, Malcolm?” she said in high dis- 
pleasure. “ You have deceived me shame- 
fully! You left me to believe we were on 
our way back to London, and here we are 
out at sea! Am I no longer your mis- 
tress? Am 14 child, to be taken where 
you please? And what, pray, is to be- 
come of the horses you left at Mr. Le- 
norme’s ?” 

Malcolm was glad of a question he was 
prepared to answer: “ They are in their 
own stalls by this time, my lady. I took 
care of that.” 

“ Then it was all a trick to carry me off 
against my will!” she cried with growing 
indignation. 

“Hardly against your will, my lady,” 
said Malcolm, embarrassed and thought- 
ful, in a tone deprecating and apologetic. 

“Utterly against my will!” insisted 
Florimel. “Could I ever have consented 
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u, my lady, as I promised Aim. You 


have dis-| will know it one day if you will but trust 


graced me, Malcolm.”. BetW&en anger | me.” 


and annoyance she was on the point of 


crying. 
x It is not so bad as that, my lady. 


“ T have trusted you ten times too much, 
and have gained nothing in return but rea- 
sons for repenting it. Like all other ser- 


Here, Rose!” At his word Rose ap-| vants made too much of, you have grown 


'peared. “I’ve brought one of katy Bel- 
lair’s maids for your service, my lady,” 
Malcolm went on. “She will do the best 
she can to wait on you.” 

Florimel gave her a look. “I don’t re- 
member you,” she said. 

“ No, my lady: I was in the kitchen.” 

“Then you can’t be of much use to me.” 

“ A willing heart goes a long way, my 
lady,” said Rose prettily. 

“ That is true,” returned Florimel, rath- 
er pleased. “Can you get me some tea?” 

“* Yes, my lady.” 

Florimel turned, and, much to Mal- 
colm’s content, vouchsafing him not a 
word more, went below. 

Presently a little silver lamp appeared 
in the roof of the cabin, and in a few min- 
utes Davy came carrying the tea-tray, and 
followed by Rose with the teapot. As 
soon as they were alone Florimel began 
to question Rose, but the girl soon satis- 
fied her that she knew little or nothing. 
When Florimel pressed her how she could 

o she knew not where at the desire of a 

ellow-servant, she gave such confused 

and apparently contradictory answers that 
Florimel began to think ill of both her 
and Malcolm, and to feel yet more un- 
comfortable and indignant; and the more 
she dwelt upon Malcolm’s presumption, 
and speculated as to his possible design 
in it, she grew the angrier. 

She went again on deck. By this time 
she was in a passion, little mollified by the 
sense of her helplessness. “ MacPhail,” 
she said, laying the restraint of dignified 
utterance upon her words, “I desire you 
to give me a good reason for your most 
unaccountable behavior. Where are you 
taking me?” 

“To Lossie House, my lady.” 

“Indeed!” she returned with scornful 
and contemptuous surprise. “Then I 
order you td change your course at once 
and return to London.” 

“I cannot, my lady.” 

“ Cannot / Whose orders but mine are 
you under, pray ?” 

“ Your father’s, my lady.” 

“| have heard more than enough of that 
unfortunate — statement, and the measure- 
less assumptions founded on it. I shall 
heed it no longer.” 


insolent. But I shall puta stop toit. I can- 
not possibly keep you in my service after 
this. Am I to pay a master where I want 
a servant?” Malcolm was silent. “ You 
must have some reason for this strange 
conduct,” she went on. “ How can your 
supposed duty to my father justify you in 
treating me with such disrespect ? Let me 
know your reasons: I have aright to know 
them.” 

“] will answer you, my lady,” said Mal- 
colm. “Davy, go forward: I will take 
the helm. Now, my lady, if you will sit 
on that cushion. — Rose, bring my lady a 
fur cloak you will find in the cabin. 
Now, my lady, if you will speak low that 
neither Davy nor Rose shall hear us— 
Travers is deaf —I will answer you.” 

“TI ask you,” said Florimel, “why you 
have dared to bring me away like this. 
Nothing but some danger threatening me 
could justify it.” 

“ There te say it, my lady.” __ 

“ And what is the danger, pray ?” 

“ You were going on the Continent with 
Lady Bellair and Lord Liftore, and without 
me to do as I had promised.” 

“ You insult me!” cried Florimel. “ Are 
my movements to be subject to the appro- 
bation of my groom? Is it possible my 
father could give his henchman such au- 
thority over his daughter? I ask again, 
where was the danger?” 

“Tn your company, my lady.” 

“So!” exclaimed Florimel, attempting 
to rise in sarcasm as she rose in wrath, 
lest she should fall into undignified rage. 
“ And what may be your objection to my 
companions ?” 

“That Lady Bellair is not respected in 
any circle where her history is known, and 
that her nephew is a scoundrel.” 

“Tt but adds to the wrong you heap on 
me that you compel me to hear such 
wicked Pend of my father’s friends,” 
said Florimel, struggling with tears of 
anger. But for regard to her dignity she 
would have broken out in fierce and volu- 
ble rage. 

“If your father knew Lord Liftore as I 
do, he would be the last man my lord mar- 
quis would see in your company.” 

“ Because he gave you a Seating ou 





“I am only doing my best to take care 





have no right to slander him,” said Flori- 
mel spitefully. 
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Malcolm laughed. He must either laugh 
or be angry. ‘ May I ask how your lady- 
ship came to hear of that?” 

“ He told me himself,” she answered. 

“ Then, my lady, he is a liar, as well 
as worse. it was I who gave Aim the 
drubbing he deserved for his insolence to 
my— mistress. I am sorry to mention 
the disagreeable fact, but it is absolutely 
necessary you should know what sort of 
man he is.” 

“ And if there be a lie, which of the two 
is the more likely to tell it?” 

“That question is for you, my lady, to 
answer.” 

“T never knewa servant who would not 
tell a lie,” said Florimel. 

“T was brought up a fisherman,” said 
Malcolm. 

“ And,” Florimel went on, “I have 
na my father say no gentleman ever told 
a lie. 

“ Then Lord Liftore is no gentleman,” 
said Malcolm. “But I am not going to 
plead my own cause even to you, my lady. 
If you candoubt me, do. I have only one 
thing more to say — that when I told you 
and my Lady Clementina about the fisher- 
girl and the gentleman ——” 

“How dare you refer to that again? 
Even you ought to know there are things 
a lady cannot hear. It is enough you 
affronted me with that before Lady Clem- 
entina; and after foolish boasts on my 
pet of your good-breeding! Now you 

ring it up again, when I cannot escape 
your low talk!” 

“ My lady, I am sorrier than you can 
think ; but which is worse, that you should 
hear such a thing spoken of, or make a 
friend of the man who did it ?—and that 
is Lord Liftore.” 

Florimel turned away, and gave her 
seeming attention to the moonlit waters 
sweeping past the swift-sailing cutter. 
Malcolm’s heart ached for her: he thought 
she was deeply troubled. But she was 
not half so shocked as he imagined. Infi- 
nitely worse would have been the shock 
to him could he have seen how little the 
charge against Liftore had touched her. 
Alas! evil communications had already in 
no small degree corrupted her good man- 
ners. Lady Bellair had uttered no bad 
words in her hearing; had softened to 
decency every story that required it; had 
not unfrequently tacked a worldly-wise 
moral to the end of one ; and yet, and yet, 
such had been the tone of her teHing, such 
the allotment of laughter and lamentation, 
such the acceptance of things as neces- 
sary, and such the repudiation of things as 





quixotic, puritanical, impossible, that the 
girl’s natural notions of the lovely and the 
clean had Qot dismally shaken and con- 
fused. Happily it was as yet more her 
judgment than her heart that was pervert- 
ed. But had she spoken out what was in 
her thoughts as she looked over the great 
wallowing water, she would have merely 
said that for all that Liftore was no worse 
than other men. They were all the same. 
It was very unpleasant, but how could a 
lady help it? If men would behave so, 
were by nature like that, women must not 
make themselves miserable about it. 
They need ask no questions. They were 
not supposed to be acquainted with 
the least fragment of the facts, and they 
must cleave to their ignorance, and lay 
what blame there might be on the woman 
concerned. The thing was too indecent 
even to think about. Ostrich-like, they 
must hide their heads, close their eyes, and 
take the vice in their arms—to love, 
honor, and obey as if it were virtue’s self, 
and men as pure as their demands on their 
wives. 

There are thousands that virtually rea- 
son thus: Only ignore the thing effectu- 
ally, and for you it is not. Lie right 
thoroughly to yourself, and the thing is 
gone. The lie destroys the fact. So 
reasoned Lady Macbeth, until conscience 
at last awoke, and she could’no longer 
keep even the smell of the blood from her. 
What needed Lady Lossie care about the 
fisher-girl, or any other concerned with his 
past, so long as he behaved like a gentle- 
man to her? Malcolm was a foolish med- 
dling fellow, whose interference was the 
more troublesome that it was honest. 

She stood thus gazing on the waters 
that heaved and swept astern, but without 
knowing that she saw them, her mind full 
of such nebulous matter as, condensed, 
wou'd have made such thoughts as I have 
set down. And still and ever the water 
rolled and tossed away behind in the 
moonlight. 

“Oh, my lady,” said Malcolm, “ what 
it would be to have a soul as big and as 
clean as all this !” 

She made no reply, did not turn her 
head or acknowledge that she heard him. 
A few minutes more she stood, then went 
below in silence,and Malcolm saw no 
more of her that night. 


CHAPTER LII. 


HOPE CHAPEL. 


IT was ye during which Malcolm 
lay at the point of death some three stories 
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above his sister’s room. There, in the 
morning, while he was at the worst, she 
was talking with Clementina, who had 
called to see whether she would not go 
and hear the preacher of whom he had 
spoken with such fervor. 

Florimel laughed: “ You seem to take 
everything for gospel Malcolm says, 
Clementina.” 

“Certainly not,” returned Clementina, 
rather annoyed. “Gospel nowadays is 
what nobody disputes and nobody heeds ; 
but I do heed what Malcolm says, and 
intend to find out, if I caz, whether there 
is any reality in it. I thought you hada 
high opinion of your groom.” 

“1 would take his word for anything a 
a word can be taken for,” said Flori- 
mel. 

“ But you don’t set much store by his 
judgment?” 

“Oh, I dare say he’s right. But I don’t 
care for the things you like so much to 
talk with him about. He’s a sort of poet, 
anyhow, and poets must be absurd. They 
are always either dreaming or talking 
about their dreams: they care nothing for 
the realities of life. No: if you want ad- 
vice, you must go to your lawyer or clergy- 
_™an, or some man of common sense, 
neither groom nor poet.” 

“Then, Florimel, it comes to this — 
that this groom of yours is one of the 
truest of men, and one who possessed 
your father’s confidence, but you are so 
much his superior that you are capable 
of judging him, and justified in despising 
his judgment.” 

“Only in practical matters, Clementina.” 

“ A duty toward God is with you such 
a guatieak matter that you cannot listen 
to ——s he has got to say about it.” 

Florimel shrugged her shoulders. 

“For my part, I would give all I have 
to know there was a God worth believing 
in.’ 

“ Clementina !’ 

“ What?” 

“Of course there’s a God. 
horrible to deny it.” 

“Which is worse—to deny 7 or to 
deny him? Now I confess to doubting 
it—that is, the fact of a God; but you 
seem to me to deny God himself, for you 
admit there is a God—think it ver 
wicked to deny that—and yet you don’t 
take interest enough in him to wish to 
learn anything about him. You won’t 
think, Florimel: I don’t fancy you ever 
really chink.” 

Florimel again laughed. “I am glad,” 
she said, “that you don’t judge me inca- 


It is very 
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pable of that high art. But itis not so 
very long since Malcolm used to hint 
something much the same about yourself, 
my lady.’ ‘ 

“Then he was quite right,” returned 
Clementina. “I am only just beginning 
to think, and if I can find a teacher, here 
I am, his pupil.” 

“Well, I suppose I can spare my groom 
quite enough to teach you all he knows,” 
Florimel said with what Clementina took 
for a marked absence of expression. She 
reddened. But she was not one to defend 
herself before her principles. 

“If he can, why should he not?” she 
said. “But it was of his friend, Mr. 
Graham, I was thinking, not himself.” 

“You cannot tell whether he has got 
anything to teach you.” 

“Your groom’s testimony gives likeli- 
hood enough to make it my duty to go 
and see. I intend to find the place this 
evening.” 

“It must be some little ranting Meth- 
odist conventicle. He would not be al- 
lowed to preach in a church, you know.” 

“Of course not. The Church of En- 
gland is like the apostle that forbade the 
man casting out devils, and got forbid 
himself for it— with this difference, that 
she won’t be forbid. Well, she chooses 
her portion with Dives and not Lazarus. 
She is the most arrant respecter of persons 
I know, and her Christianity is worse than 
a farce. It was that first of all that drove 
me to doubt. If I could find a place 
where everything was just the opposite, 
the poorer it was the better I should like 
it. It makes me feel quite wicked to hear 
a smug parson reading the gold ring and 
the goodly apparel, while the pew-openers 
beneath are illustrating in dumb show the 
very thing the apostle is pouring out the 
vial of his indignation upon over their 
heads —doing it calmly and without a 
suspicion, for the parson, while he reads, 
is rejoicing in his heart over the increas- 
ing aristocracy of his congregation. The 
farce is fit to make a devil in torment 
laugh.” 

Once more Florimel laughed aloud: 
“ Another revolution, Clementina, and we 
shall have you heading the canaille to 
destroy Westminster Abbey.” 

“I would follow any leader to destroy 
falsehood,” said Clementina. “No ca- 
naille will take that up until it meddles 
with their stomachs or their pew-rents.” 

“ Really, Clementina, you are the worst 
Jacobin anes heard talk. My groom is 
quite an aristocrat beside you.” 

“Not an atom more than I am. I do 
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acknowledge an aristocracy, but it is one 
neither of birth nor of intellect nor of 
wealth.” 

“ What is there besides to make one ?” 

“Something I hope to find before long. 
What if there be indeed a kingdom and an 
aristocracy of life and truth? Will you 
or will you not go with me to hear this 
schoolmaster ?” 

“T will go anywhere with you, if it were 
only tc be seen with such a beauty,” said 
Florimel, throwing her arms round her 
neck and kissing her. 

Clementina gently returned the embrace, 
and the thing was settled. ° 
_ The sound of their wheels, pausing in 
swift revolution with the clangor of iron 
hoofs on rough stones at the door of the 
chapel, refreshed the diaconal heart like 
the sound of water in the desert. For the 
first time in the memory of the oldest the 
dayspring of success seemed on the point 
of breaking over Hope Chapel. The ladies 
were ushered in by Mr. Marshal himself, 
to Clementina’s disgust and Florimel’s 
amusement, with much the same attention 
as his own shop-walker would have shown 
to carriage-customers. How could a man 


who taught light and truth be found in 
such a mean exfourage? But the setting 
was not the jewel: a real stone might be 


found in a copper ring. So said Clemen- 
tina to herself as she sat waiting her hoped- 
for instructor. 
Mrs. Catanach settled her broad back 
into its corner, chuckling over her own 
wisdom and foresight. Her seat was at 
the pulpit end of the chapel, at right angles 
to almost all the rest of the pews — cho- 
sen because thence, if indeed she could not 
well see the preacher, she could yet a good 
glimpse of nearly every one that entered. 
Keen-sighted both physically and _intel- 
lectually, she recognized Florimel the mo- 
ment she saw her. ‘Twa doos mair to 
the boody-craw ?” she laughed to herself. 
“ Ae man thrashin’, an’ twa birdies pick- 
in’?” she went on, quoting the old nursery 
nonsense. Then she stooped and let down 
her veil. Florimel hated her, and there- 
fore might know her. “ It’s the dayo’ the 
Lord wi’ auld Sanny Grame!” she re- 
sumed to herself as she lifted her head. 
“ He’s stickit nae mair, but a chosen trum- 
pet at last. Foul fa’ ’im for a wearifu’ 
cratur, for a’ that! He has nowther balm 
0’ grace nor pith o’ damnation. Yon laad 
Flemin’, ’at preached i’ the Baillies’ Barn 
aboot the dowgs gaein’ roon’ an’ roon’ the 
wa’s o’ the New Jeroozlem, gien he had 
but hauden thegither an’ no gane to the 
worms sae sune, wad hae dung a score 0’ 
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im. He garred my skin creep to hear’im, 
But Sanny angers me to that degree ’at 
but for rizzons — lik yon twa — I wad gang 
oot i’ the mids o’ ane o’’s palahvers, an’ 
never come back, though I hae a haill 
quarter o’ my sittin’ to sit oot yet, an’ it 
cost me dear an’ fits the auld back o’ me 
no that ill.” 

When Mr. Graham rose to read the 
psalm, great was Clementina’s disappoint- 
ment: he looked altogether, as she 
thought, of a sort with the place — mean 
and dreary, of the chapel very chapelly — 
and she did not believe it could be the 
man of whom Malcolm had spoken. Bya 
strange coincidence, however —a kind of 
occurrence as frequent as strange —he 
read for his text that same passage about 
the gold ring and the vile raiment, in which 
we learn how exactly the behavior of the 
early Jewish churches corresponded to 
that of the later English ones; and Clem- 
entina soon began to alter her involunta 
judgment of him when she found herself 
listening to an utterance beside which her 
most voluble indignation would have been 
but as the babble of a child. Sweeping, 
incisive, withering, blasting denunciation, 
logic and poetry combining in one torrent 
of genuine eloquence, poured confusion 
and dismay upon head and heart of all who 
set themselves up for pillars of the Church 
without practising the first principles of 
the doctrine of Christ — men who, profes- 
sing to gather their fellows together in the 
name of Christ, conducted the affairs of 
the Church on the principles of hell— 
men so blind and dull and slow of heart 
that they would never know-what the outer 
darkness meant until it had closed around 
them — men who paid court to the rich 
for their money, and to the poor for their 
numbers— men who sought gain first, 
safety next, and the will of God not at all 
— men whose presentation of Christianity 
was enough to drive the world toa prefer- 
able infidelity. 

Clementina listened with her very soul. 
All doubt as to whether this was Mal- 
colm’s friend vanished within two minutes 
of his commencement. If she rejoiced a 
little more than was humble or healthful 
in finding that such a man thought as she 
thought, she gained this good notwith- 
standing —the presence and power of a 
man who believed in righteousness the 
doctrine he taught. Also she perceived 
that the principles of equality he held 
were founded on the infinite possibilities 
of the individual, and of the race only 
through the individual, and that he held 
these principles with an absoluteness, aa 
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earnestness, a simplicity, that dwarfed her 
loudest objurgation to the uneasy murmur- 
ing of asleeper. She could not but trust 
him, and her hope grew great that perhaps 
for her he held the key of the kingdom of 
heaven. She saw that if what this man 
said was true, then the gospel was repre- 
sented by men who knew nothing of its 
real nature, and by such she had been led 
into a false judgment of it. “If such a 
man,” said the schoolmaster in conclusion, 
“ would but once represent to himself that 
the man whom he regards as beneath him 
may nevertheless be immeasurably above 
him —and that after no arbitrary judg- 
ment, but according to the absolute facts 
of creation, the scale of the kingdom of 
God, in which deing is rank — if he could 
—- himself of the possibility that 

e may yet have to worship before the 
feet of those on whom he looks down as 
on the creatures of another and meaner 
order of creation, would it not sting him 
to rise, and, lest this should be one of 
such, make offer of his chair to the poor 
man in the vile raiment? Would he ever 
more, all his life long, dare to say, ‘ Stand 
thou there, or sit here under my foot- 
stool’ ?” 

During the week that follawed Clemen- 
tina reflected with growing delight on what 
she had heard, and looked forward to 
hearing more of a kind correspondent on 
the approaching Sunday. Nor did the 
shock of the disappearance of Florimel 
with Malcolm abate her desire to be taught 
by Malcolm’s friend. 

Lady Bellair was astounded, mortified, 
enraged. Liftore turned gray with pas- 
sion, then livid with mortification at the 
news. Not one of all their circle, as 
Florimel had herself foreseen, doubted for 
a moment that she had run away with that 

oom of hers. Indeed, upon examination 
it became evident that the scheme had 
gone for some time in hand: the yacht 
they had been on board had been lying 
there for months; and although she was 
her own mistress, and might marry whom 
she pleased, it was no wonder she had 
run away, for how could she have held her 
face to it, or up, after it? 

Lady Clementina accepted the general 
conclusion, but judged it individually. 
She had more reason to be distressed at 
what seemed to have taken place than any 
one else: indeed, it stung her to the 
heart, wounding her worse than in its first 
stunning effects she was able to know; 
yet she thought better rather than worse 
of Florimel because of it. What she did 
not like in her with reference to the affair 





was the depreciatory manner in which she 
had always spoken of Malcolm. If genu- 


‘ine, it was quite’ inconsistent with due 


regard for the man for whom she was yet 
prepared to sacrifice so much: if, on the 
other hand, her slight opinion of his judg- 
ment was a pretence, then she had been 
— to the just prerogatives of friend- 
ship. 

The latter part of that week was the 
sorest time Clementina had ever passed. 
But, like a true. woman, she fought her 
own misery and sense of loss, as well as 
her annoyance and anxiety, constantl 
saying to herself that, be the thing as it 
might, she could never cease to be glad 
that she had known Malcolm MacPhail, 


CHAPTER LIII. 
A NEW PUPIL. 


THE sermon Lady Clementina heard 
with such delight had followed one lev- 
elled at the common and right worldly idea 
of success harbored by each, and unques- 
tioned by one of the chief men of the com- 
munity: together they caused a strange, 
uncertain sense of discomfort in the mind 
diaconal. Slow to perceive that that idea, 
nauseous in his presentment of it, was the 
very same cherished and justified by 
themselves, unwilling also to believe that in 
his denunciation of respecters of persons 
they themselves had a full share, they yet 
felt a little uneasy from the vague whis- 
pers of their consciences on the side of 
the neglected principles enounced, clash- 
ing with the less vague conviction that if 
those whispers were encouraged and lis- 
tened to, the ruin of their hopes for their 
chapel, and their influence in connection 
with it, must follow. They eyed each other 
doubtfully, and there appeared a general 
tendency amongst them to close-pressed 
lips and single shakes of the head. But 
there were other forces at work, tending 
in the same direction. 

Whatever may have been the influence 
of the schoolmaster upon the congrega- 
tion gathered in Hope Chapel, there 
was one on whom his converse, supple- 
mented by his preaching, had taken gen- 
uine hold. Frederick Marshal had begun 
to open his eyes to the fact that, regarded 
as a profession, the ministry, as they 
called it in their communion, was the 
meanest way of making a living in the 
whole creation—one deserving the con- 
tempt of every man honest enough to give 
honorable work — that is, work worth the 
money — for the money paid him. Also, 
he had a glimmering ‘insight, on the other 
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hand, into the truth of what the dominie 
said — that it was the noblest of martyr- 
doms to the man who, sent by God, loved 
the truth with his whole soul, and was 
never happier than when bearing witness 
to it, except, indeed, in those blessed mo- 
ments when receiving it of the Father. In 
consequence of this opening of his eyes 
the youth recoiled with dismay from the 
sacrilegious mockery of which he had been 
guilty in meditating the presumption of 
teaching holy things, of. which the sole 
sign that he knew anything was now af- 
forded by this same recoil. At last he 
was not far from the kingdom of heaven, 
though whether he was to be sent to per- 
suade men that that kingdom was amongst 
them, and must be in them, remained a 
question. 

On the morning after the latter of those 
two sermons, Frederick, as they sat at 
breakfast, succeeded, with no small effort 
—for he feared his mother—in blurting 
out to his father the request that he might 
be taken into the counting-house; and 
when indignantly requested, over the top 
of the teapot, to explain himself, declared 
that he found it impossible to give his 
mind to a course of education which 
could only end in the disappointment of 
his parents, seeing he was at length satis- 
fied that he had no call to the ministry. 
His father was not displeased at the 
thought of having him at the shop, but his 
mother was for some moments speechless 
with angry tribulation. Recovering her- 
self, with scornful bitterness she request- 
ed to know to what tempter he had been 
giving ear, for tempted he must have been 
ere son of hers would have been guilty of 
backsliding from she jeetowner: | taking 
his hand from the plough and looking be- 
hind him. The youth returned such an- 
swers as, while they satisfied his father he 
was right, served only to convince his 
mother, where yet conviction was hardly 
needed, that she had to thank the dom- 
inie for his defection, his apostasy from 
the Church to the world. 

Incapable of perceiving that now first 
there was hope of a genuine disciple in 
the child of her affection, she was filled 
with the gall of disappointment, and with 
spite against the man who had taught her 
son how worse than foolish it is to aspire 
to teach before one has learned; nor did 
she fail to cast scathing reflections on her 
husband, in that he had brought home a 
viper in his bosom, a wolf into his fold, 
the wretched minion of a worldly Church, 
to lead her son away captive at his will; 
and partly no doubt from his last uncom- 
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fortable sermons, but mainly from the 

lay of Mrs. Marshal’s tongue on her hus- 
band’s tympanum, the deacons in full con- 
clave agreed that no further renewal of 
the invitation to preach “ for them” should 
be made to the schoolmaster —just the 
end of the business Mr. Graham had ex- 
pected, and for which he had provided. 
On Tuesday morning he smiled to himself, 
and wondered whether, if he were to 
preach in his own schoolroom the next 
Sunday evening, any one would come to 
hear him. On Saturday he received a 
cool letter of thanks for his services, writ- 
ten by the ironmonger in the name of the 
deacons, enclosing a cheque tolerably lib- 
eral as ideas went, in acknowledgment of 
them. The cheque Mr. Graham returned, 
saying that, as he was not a preacher by 
profession, he had no right to take fees. 
It was a half-holiday: he walked up to 
Hampstead Heath, and was paid for every- 
thing, in sky and cloud, fresh air and a 
glorious sunset. 

When the end of her troubled week 
came, and the Sunday of her expectation 
brought lovely weather, with a certain 
vague suspicion of peace, into the regions 
of Mayfair and Spitalfields, Clementina 
walked across the Regent’s Park to Hope 
Chapel and its morning observances, but 
thought herself poorly repaid for her exer- 
tions by having to listen to a dreadful 
sermon and worse prayers from Mr. Mas- 
quar, one of the chief priests of Common- 
place —a comfortable idol to serve, see- 
ing he accepts as homage to himself all 
that any man offers to his own person, 
opinions, or history. But Clementina con- 
trived to endure it, comforting herself that 
she had made a mistake in supposing Mr. 
Graham preached in the morning. . 

In the evening, her carriage once again 
drew up with clang and clatter at the door 
of the chapel. But her coachman was out 
of temper at having to leave the bosom of 
his family circle —as he styled the table 
that upheld his pot of beer and jar of 
tobacco —of a Sunday, and sought relief 
to his feelings in giving his horses a 
lesson in crawling; the result of which 
was fortunate for his mistress: when she 
entered the obnoxious Mr. Masquar was 
already reading the hymn. She turned at 
once and made for the door. 

But her carriage was already gone. A 
strange sense of loneliness and desolation 
seized her. The place had grown hateful 
to her, and she would have fled from it. 
Yet she lingered in the porch. The eyes 
of the man in the pulpit, with his face of 
false solemnity and low importance — she 
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seemed to feel the look of them on her 
back, yet she lingered. Now that Mal- 
colm was gone, how was she to learn 
when Mr. Graham would be preaching? 

“If you please, ma’am,” said a humble 
and dejected voice. 

She turned and saw the seamed and 
smoky face of the pew-opener, who had 
been watching her from the lobby, and 
had crept out after her. She dropped a 
curtsy, and went on hurriedly, with an 
anxious look now and then over her 
shoulder: “Oh, ma’am, we sha’n’t see 
him no more. Our people here — they’re 
very good people, but they don’t like to be 
told the truth. It seems to me as if they 
knowed it so well they thought as how 
there was no need for them to mind it.” 

* “You don’t mean that Mr. Graham has 
given up preaching here?” 

“They've given up astin’ of ’im to 
preach, lady. But if ever there was a 

ood man in that pulpit, Mr. Graham he 

o be that man.” 

“ Do you know where he lives?” 

.“ Yes, ma’am, but it would be hard to 
direct you.” Here she looked in at the 
door of the chapel with a curious, half- 
frightened glance, as if to satisfy herself 
that the inner door was closed. “ But,” 


she went on, “they won’t miss me now 
the service is begun, and I can be back 


before it’s over. I'll show you where, 
ma’am.” 

“I should be greatly obliged to you,” 
said Clementina; “ only I am sorry to 
give you the trouble.” 

“To tell the truth, I’m only too glad to 
get away,” she returned, “ for the place it 
do look like a cemetery, now 4e’s out of 
it.” 

“ Was he so kind to you?” . 

“ He never spoke word to me, as to my- 
self like, no, nor never give me sixpence, 
like Mr. Masquar do; but he give me 
strength in my heart to bear up, and that’s 
better than meat or money.” 

It was a good half-hour’s walk, and 
during it Clementina held what conversa- 
tion she might with her companion, It 
was not much the woman had to say of a 
general sort. She knew little beyond her 
own troubles and the help that met them, 
but what else are the two main forces 
whose composition results in upward 
motion? Her world was very limited — 
the houses in which she went charing, 
the chapel she swept and dusted, the 
neighbors with whom she gossiped, the 
little shops where she bought the barest 
needs of her bare life — but it was at least 
large enough to leave behind her; and if 
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she was not one to take the kingdom of 
heaven by force, she was yet one to cree 
quietly into it. The earthly life of suc 
as she —immeasurably less sordid than 
that of the poet who will not work for his 
daily bread, or that of the speculator who, 
having settled money on his wife, risks 
that of his neighbor — passing away like a 
cloud, will hang in their west, stained in- 
deed, but with gold; blotted, but with 
roses. Dull as it all was now, Clementina 
yet gained from her unfoldings a new out- 
look upon life, its needs, its sorrows, its 
consolations, and its hopes ; nor was there 
any vulgar pity in the smile of the one, or 
of degrading acknowledgment in the tears 
of the other, when a piece of gold passed 
from hand to hand as they parted. 

The Sunday-sealed door of the sta- 
tioner’s shop —for there was no private 
entrance to the house —was opened by 
another sad-faced woman. What a place 
to seek the secret of life in! Lovelily en- 
folds the husk its kernel; but what the 
human eye turns from as squalid and 
unclean may enfold the seed that clasps, 
couched in infinite withdrawment, the 
vital germ of all that is lovely and grace- 
ful, harmonious and strong, all without 
which no poet would sing, no martyr 
burn, no king rule in righteousness, no 
geometrician pore over the marvelous 
must. 

The woman led her through the coun- 
ter into a little dingy room behind the 
shop, looking out on a yard a few feet 
square, with a water-butt, half a dozen 
flower-pots, and a maimed plaster Cupid 
perched on the window-sill. There sat 
the schoolmaster, in conversation with 
a lady, whom the woman of the house, 
awed by her sternness and grandeur, had, 
out of regard to her lodger’s feelings, 
shown into her parlor, and not into his 
bedroom. 

Cherishing the hope that the patent 
consequences of his line of action might 
have already taught him moderation, Mrs, 
Marshal, instead of going to chapel to 
hear Mr. Masquar, had paid Mr. Graham 
a visit, with the object of enlisting his 
sympathies if she could —at all events, 
his services—in the combating of the 
scruples he had himself aroused in the 
bosom of her son. What had passed be- 
tween them I do not care to record, but 
when Lady Clementina — unannounced 
of the landlady — entered, there was light 
enough, notwithstanding the non-reflec- 
tive properties of the water-butt, to reveal 
Mrs. Marshal flushed and flashing, Mr. 
Graham grave and luminous, and to en 
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able the chapel-business eye of Mrs. Mar- 
shal, which saw every stranger that en- 
tered “ Hope,” at once to recognize her 
as having made one of the congregation 
the last Sunday evening. Evidently one 
of Mr. Graham’s party, she was not preju- 
diced in her favor. But there was that in 
her manner which impressed her — that 
something ethereal and _ indescribable 
which she herself was constantly aping — 
and, almost involuntarily, she took upon 
herself such honors as the place, despi- 
cable in her eyes, would admit of. She 
rose, made a sweeping curtsy, and ad- 
dressed Lady Clementina with such a 
manner as people of Mrs. Marshal’s am- 
bitions put off and on like their clothes. 
“ Pray, take a seat, ma’am, such as it is,” 
she said with a wave of her hand. “I 
believe I have had the pleasure of seeing 
you at our place.” 

Lady Clementina sat down: the room 
was too small to stand in, and Mrs. Mar- 
shal seemed to take the half of it. “I 
am not aware of the honor,” she re- 
turned, doubtful what the woman meant 
—perhaps some shop of dressmaker’s. 
Clementina was not one who delighted 
in freezing her humbler fellow-creatures, 
as we know; but there was something al- 
together repulsive in the would-be-grand 
but really arrogant behavior of her fellow- 
visitor. 

“T mean,” said Mrs. Marshal, a little 
abashed, for ambition is not strength, “at 
our little Bethel in Kentish Town. Not 
that we live there,” she explained with a 
superior smile. 

“Oh, I think I understand. You must 
mean the chapel where this gentleman was 
preaching.” 

“That zs my meaning,” assented Mrs. 
Marshal. 

“T went there to-night,” said Clemen- 
tina, turning with some timidity to Mr. 
Graham. “ That I did not find you there, 
sir, will, I hope, explain——~” Here she 
paused, and turned again to Mrs. Mar- 
shal: “I see you think with me, madam, 
that a true teacher is worth following.” 
As she said this she turned once more 
to Mr. Graham, who sat listening with 
a queer, amused, but right courteous 
smile. ‘I hope you will pardon me,” she 
continued, “for venturing to call upon you, 
and, as I have had the misfortune to find 
you occupied, allow me to call another 
day. If you would set mea time, I should 
be more obliged than I can tell you,” she 
concluded, her voice trembling a little. 

“Stay now if you will, madam,” re- 
turned the schoolmaster with a bow of the 
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oldest-fashioned courtesy. “This lady 
has done laying her commands upon me, 
I believe.” 

“ As you think proper to call them com- 
mands, Mr. Graham, I conclude you in- 
tend to obey them,” said Mrs. Marshal 
with a forced smile and an attempt at 
pleasantry. ' 

“Not for the world, madam,” he an- 
swered. “Your son is acting the part of 
a gentleman — yes, I make bold to say, of 
one who is very nigh the kingdom of 
heaven, if not indeed within its gate, and 
before I would check him J would be burnt 
at the stake — even were your displeasure 
the fire, madam,” he added, with a kindly 
bow. “ Your son is a fine fellow.” 

“He would be if he were left to him- 
self. Good-evening, Mr.Graham, Good- 
bye, rather, for 1 ¢hénk we are not likely 
to meet again.” 

“In heaven, I hope, madam, for by 
that time we shall be able to understand 
each other,” said the schoolmaster, still 
kindly. 

Mrs. Marshal made no answer beyond 
a facial flash as she turned to Clementina. 
“ Good-evening, ma’am,” she said. “ To 
pay court to the earthen vessel because 
of the treasure it may happen to hold is 
to be a respecter of persons as bad as 
any.” 

An answering flash broke from Clem- 
entina’s blue orbs, but her speech was 
more than calm as she returned: “I 
learned something of that lesson last Sun- 
day evening, I hope, ma’am. But you 
have left me far behind, for you seem to 
have learned disrespect even to the wor- 
thiest of persons. Good-evening, ma’am.” 
She looked the angry matron full in the 
face with an icy regard, from which, as 
from the Gorgon eye, she fled. 

The victor turned to the schoolmaster. 
“I beg your pardon, sir,” she said, “for 
presuming to take your part, but a gentle- 
man is helpless with a vulgar woman.” 

“TI thank you, madam. I hope the 
sharpness of your rebuke —— But indeed 
the poor woman can hardly help her rude- 
ness, for she is very worldly, and believes 
herself very pious. It is the old story — 
hard for the rich. ” 

Clementina was struck. “Itoo am rich 
and worldly,” she said. ‘ But I know that 
I am nat pious, and if you would but sat- 
isfy me that religion is common sense, I 
would try to be religious with all my heart 
and soul.” 

“T willingly undertake the task. But 
let us know each other a little first. And 
lest I should afterwards seem to have 
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taken an advantage of you, I hope :you 
have no wish to be nameless to me, for my 
friend Malcolm MacPhail has so described 
you that I recognized your ladyship at 
once.” 

Clementina said that, on the contrary, 
she had given her name to the woman 
who opened the door. “It is because of 
what Malcolm said of you that I ventured 
to come to you.” 

“ Have you seen Malcolm lately?” he 
asked, his brow clouding a little. “It is 
more than a week since he has been to 
me.” 

Thereupon, with embarrassment such 
as she would never have felt except in the 
presence of pure simplicity, she told of 
his disappearance with his mistress. 

“And you think they have run away 
together ?” said the schoolmaster, his face 
beaming with what, to Clementina’s sur- 
prise, looked almost like merriment. 

“Yes, I think so,” she answered. “ Why 
not, if they chose?” 

“ T will say this for my friend Malcolm,” 
returned Mr. Graham composedly, “ that 
whatever he did I should expect to find 
not only all right in intention, but prudent 
and well-devised also. The present may 
well seem a rash, ill-considered affair for 
both of them, but ‘s 

“T see no necessity either for explana- 
tion or excuse,” said Clementina, too eager 
to mark that she interrupted Mr. Graham. 
“In making up her mind to marry him 
Lady Lossie has shown greater wisdom 
and courage than, I confess, I had given 
her credit for.” 

“And Malcolm?” rejoined the school- 
master softly. “Should you say of him 
that he showed equal wisdom ?” 

“*T decline to give an opinion upon the 
gentleman’s part in the business,” an- 
swered Clementina, laughing, but glad 
there was so little light in the room, for 
she was painfully conscious of the burn- 
ing of her cheeks. “ Besides, I have no 
measure to apply to Malcolm,” she went 
on, a little hurriedly. “He is like no one 
else I have ever talked with, and I confess 
there is something about him I cannot 
understand. Indeed, he is beyond me 
altogether.” 

“ Perhaps, having known him from in- 
fancy, I might be able to explain him,” 
returned Mr, Graham in a tone that invited 
questioning. 

“Perhaps, then,” said Clementina, “I 
may be permitted, in byey | for the 
teaching I have received of him, to con- 
fess my bewilderment that one so young 
should be capable of dealing with such 
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things as he delights in. The youth of 
the prophet makes me doubt his proph- 
ecy.” 

“ At least,” rejoined Mr. Graham, “ the 
phenomenon coincides with what the Mas- 
ter of these things said of them — that 
they were revealed to babes, and not to 
the wise and prudent. As to Malcolm’s 
wonderful facility in giving them form and 
utterance, that depends so immediately on 
the clear sight of them that, granted a 
little of the gift poetic, developed through 
reading and talk, we need not wonder 
much at it.” 

“ You consider your friend a genius?” 
asked Clementina. 

“I consider him possessed of a kind 
of heavenly common sense, equally at 
home in the truths of divine relation and 
the facts of the human struggle with na- 
ture and her forces. I should never have 
discovered my own ignorance in certain 
points of the mathematics but for the 
questions that boy put to me before he 
was twelve years of age. A thing not 
understood lay in his mind like a fretting 
foreign body. But there is a far more 
important factor concerned than this ex- 
ceptional degree of insight. Understand- 
ing is the reward of obedience. Peter 
says, ‘The Holy Ghost, whom God hath 
given to them that odey him.’ Obedience 
is the key to every door. I am perplexed 
at the stupidity of the ordinary religious 
being. In the most practical of all mat- 
ters he will talk and speculate and try to 
feel, but he will not set himself to do. It 
is different with Malcolm. From the first 
he has been trying to obey. NordoI see 
why it should be strange that even a child 
should understand these things, if they 
are the very elements of the region for 
which we were created, and to which our 
being holds essential relations, as a bird 
to the air or a fish to the sea. If a man 
may not understand the things of God 
whence he came, what shall he under- 
stand?” 

“ How, then, is it that so few do under- 
stand?” 

“ Because where they know, so few 
obey. This boy, I say, did. If you had 
seen, as I have, the almost superhuman 
struggles of his will to master the fierce 
temper his ancestors gave him, you would 
marvel less at what he has so early be- 
come. I have seen him, white with pas- 
sion, cast himself on his face on the shore 
and cling with his hands to the earth as if 
in a paroxysm of bodily suffering: then 
after a few moments rise and do a service 
to the man who had wronged him. Were 
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it any wonder if the light should have 
soon gone up in a soul like that? When 
I was a younger man I used to-go out with 
the fishing-boats now and then, drawn 
chiefly by my love for the boy, who earned 
his own bread that way before he was in 
his teens. -One night we were caught in 
a terrible storm, and had to stand out to 
sea in the pitch-dark. He was then not 
fourteen. ‘Can you let a boy like that 
steer?’ I said to the captain of the boat. 
— ‘Yes, just a boy like that,’ he answered. 
*Ma’colm ’Il steer as straucht’s a porpus.’ 
— When he was relieved he crept over 
the thwarts to where I sat. ‘/s there any 
true definition of a straight line, sir?’ he 
said. ‘I can’t take the one in my Euclid.’ 
—‘So you're not afraid, Malcolm?’ I re- 
turned, heedless of his question, for I 
wanted to see what he would answer. — 
* Afraid, sir!’ he rejoined with some sur- 
prise. ‘I wad ill like to hear the Lord 
say, “O thou a little faith /”’ —*‘ But,’ I 
persisted, ‘God may mean to drown you.’ — 
* An’ what for not?’ he returned. ‘Gien 
ye war to tell me ’at I micht be droon’t 
ohn him meant it, I wad be fleyt eneuch.’ 
I see your ladyship does not understand : 
I willinterpret the dark saying: ‘ And why 
should he not drown me? If you were 


to tell me I might be drowned without his 


meaning it, ] should be frightened enough.’ 
Believe me, my lady, the right way is sim- 
ple to find, though only they that seek it frs¢ 
can find it. But I have allowed myself,” 
concluded the schoolmaster, “ to be carried 
adrift in my laudation of Malcolm. You 
er not come to hear praises of him, my 
? 

ey owe him much,” said Clementina. 
“But tell me, then, Mr. Graham; how is 
it that you know there is a God, and one 
—one—fit to be trusted as you trust 
him?” : 

“In no way that I can bring to bear on 
to the reason of another so as to produce 
conviction.” 

“ Then what is to become of me?” 

“TI can do for you what is far better. 
I can persuade you to look and see whether 
before your own door stands not a gate — 
lies not a path to walk in. Entering b 
that gate, walking in that path, you shall 
yourself arrive at the conviction, which no 
man can give you, that there is a living 
love and truth at the heart of your being 
and pervading all that surrounds you. 
The man who seeks the truth in any other 
manner will never find it. Listen to me 
a moment, my lady. I loved that boy’s 
mother. Naturally, she did not love me 
— how could she? I was very unhappy. I 
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sought comfort from the unknown Sourcé 
of my life. He gave me to understand his 
Son, and so I understood himself, knew 
that I came of God, and was comforted.” _ 

* But how do you know that it was not 
all a delusion, the product of your own 
fervid imagination? Do not mistake me: 
I want to find it true.” 

“It is a right and honest question, my 
lady. I will tell you. Not to mention 
the conviction which a truth beheld must 
carry with itself, and concerning which 
there can be no argument. either with him 
who does or him who does not see it, this 
experience goes far with me, and would 
with you if you had it, as you may— 
namely, that all my difficulties and confu- 
sions have gone on clearing themselves up 
ever since I set out to walk in that way. 
My consciousness of life is threefold what 
it was; my perception of what is lovely 
around me, and my delight in it, threefold ; 
my power of understanding things and of 
ordering my way threefold also: the same 
with my hope and my courage, my love to 
my kind, my power of forgiveness. In 
short, I cannot but believe that my whole 
being and its whole world are in process 
of rectification for me. Is not that some- 
thing to set against the doubt born of the 
eye and ear, and the questions of an intel- 
lect that can neither grasp nor disprove ? 
I say nothing of better things still. To 
the man who receives such as I mean, they 
are the heart of life—to the man who 
does not, they exist not. But, I say, if I 
thus find my whole being enlightened and 
redeemed, and know that therein I fare 
according to the word of the man of whom 
the old story tells; if I find that his word, 
and the result of action founded upon that 
word, correspond and agree, opening a 
heaven within and beyond me, in which I 
see myself delivered from all that now in 
myself is to myself despicable and un- 
lovely; if I can reasonably — reasonably 
to myself, not t6 another — cherish hopes 
of a glory of conscious being divinely 
better than all my imagination when most 
daring could invent—a glory springing 
from absolute unity with my Creator, an 
therefore with my neighbor; if the Lord 
of the ancient tale, I say, has thus held 
word with me, am I likely to doubt much 
or long whether there be such a Lord or 
no? 

“ What, then, is the way that lies before 
my own door? Help me to see it.” 

“Itis just the old way —as old as the 
conscience — that of obedience to any and 
every law of personal duty. But if you 
have ever seen the Lord, if only from afar 
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—if you have any vaguest suspicion that 
the Jew Jesus, who professed to have 
come from God, was a better man than 
other men — one of your first duties must 
be to open your ears to his words, and see 
whether they commend themselves to you 
as true: then, if they do, to obey them 
with your whole strength and might, up- 
held by the hope of the vision promised 
in them to the obedient. This is the way 
of life, which will lead a man out of the 
miseries of the nineteenth century, as it 
led Paul out of the miseries of the first.” 

There followed a little pause, and then 
a long talk about what the schoolmaster 
had called the old story, in which he spoke 
with such fervid delight of this and that 
point in the tale, removing this and that 
stumbling-block by giving the true reading 
or the right interpretation, showing the 
what and why and how —the very intent 
of our Lord in the thing he said or did — 
that, for the first time in her life, Clemen- 
tina began to feel as if such a man must 
really have lived, that his blessed feet 
must really have walked over the acres of 
Palestine, that his human heart must in- 
deed have thought and felt, worshipped 
and borne, right humanly. Even in the 
presence of her new teacher, and with his 
words in her ears, she began to desire her 


own chamber that she might sit down with 
the neglected story and read for herself. 
The schoolmaster walked with her to 


the chapel door. There her carriage was 
already waiting. He put her in, and, 
while the Reverend Jacob Masquar was 
still holding forth upon the difference be- 
tween adoption and justification, Clemen- 
tina drove away, never more to delight the 
hearts of the deacons with the noise of the 
hoofs of her horses staying the wheels of 
her yellow chariot. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ROBERT HERRICK.* 


BORN, ISQI; DIED, 1674. 


ROBERT HERRICK’s personal fate is in 
one point like Shakespeare’s. We know 
or seem to know them both, through their 
works, with singular intimacy. But with 
this our knowliodne substantially ends. 
No private letter of Shakespeare, no rec- 
ord of his conversation, no account of the 
circumstances in which his writings were 


* Essay prefixed to a selection from Herrick’s poems, 
edited, with notes, by F. T. Palgrave, and nearly ready 
for publication. 
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published, remains: hardly any statement 
how his greatest contemporaries ranked 
him. A group of Herrick’s youthful let- 
ters on business has, indeed, been pre- 
served; of his life and studies, of his rep- 
utation during his own time, almost 
nothing. For whatever facts affectionate 
diligence could now gather, readers are re- 
ferred to Mr. Grosart’s “ Introduction.’ * 
But if, to supplement the picture, inevi- 
tably imperfect, which this gives, we turn 
to Herrick’s own book, we: learn little, 
biographically, except the names of a few 
friends,— that his general sympathies 
were with the royal cause,—and that he 
wearied in Devonshire for London. So 
far as is known, he published but this one 
volume, and that, when not far from his 
sixtieth year. Some pieces may be traced 
in earlier collections; some few carry 
ascertainable dates; the rest lie over a 
period of near forty years, during a great 
portion of which we have no distinct ac- 
count where Herrick lived, or what were 
his employments. We know that he 
shone with Ben Jonson and the wits at 
the nights and suppers of those gods of 
our glorious early literature: we may fancy 
him at Beaumanor, or Houghton, with his 
uncle and cousins, keeping a Leicester- 
shire Christmas in the manor-house: or 
again, in some sweet southern county with 
Julia and Anthea, Corinna and Dianeme 
by his side (familiar then by other names 
now never to be remembered), sitting mer- 
ry, but with just the sadness of one who 
hears sweet music, in some meadow 
among his favorite flowers of spring-time ; 
—there, or “where the rose lingers 
latest.” .. . But “the dream, the fancy,” 
is all that time has spared us. And if it 
be curious that his contemporaries should 
have left so little record of this delightful 
poet and (as we should infer from the 
book) genial-hearted man, it is not less so 
that the single first edition should have 
satisfied the seventeenth century, and that, 
before the present, notices of Herrick 
should be of the rarest occurrence. 

The artist’s “claim to exist,” is, how- 
ever, always far less to be looked for in 
his life, than in his art, upon the secret of 
which the fullest biography can tell us 
little — as little, perhaps, as criticism can 
analyze its charm. But there are few of 


* See the Herrick edited by this gentleman, and 
lately published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 
Looking to the care taken to collect ail facts bearing on 
the poet’s life and book, to the critical correctness of 
the text, and the fulness of annotation, it is not too 
high praise to say that these volumes for the first time 


ut edited. 





give Herrick a place among books not printed only, 
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our poets who stand less in need than 
Herrick of commentaries of this descrip- 
tion,—in which too often we find little 
more than a dull or florid prose version of 
what the author has given us admirably 
in verse. Apart from obsolete words or 
allusions, Herrick is the best commenta- 
tor upon Herrick. A few lines only need 
therefore be added, aiming rather to set 
forth his place in the sequence of English 
poets, and especially in regard to those 
near his own time, than to point out in 
detail beauties which he unveils in his 
own way, and so most durably and delight- 
fully. 

When our muses, silent or sick for a 
century and more after Chaucer’s death, 
during the years of war and revolution, re- 
appeared, they brought with them foreign 
modes of art, ancient and contemporary, 
within the forms of which they began to 
set to music the new material which the 
age supplied. At the very outset, indeed, 
the moralizing philosophy which has char- 
acterized the English from the beginning 
of our national history, appears in the 
writers of the troubled times lying be- 
tween the last regnal years of Henry VIII. 
and the first of his great daughter. But 
with the happier hopes of Elizabeth’s 
accession, poetry was once more distinctly 
followed, not only as a means of convey- 
ing thought, but as a fine art. And hence 
something constrained and artificial blends 
with the freshness of the Elizabethan lit- 
erature. For its great underlying ele- 
ments it necessarily reverts to those em- 
bodied in our own earlier poets, Chaucer 
above all, to whom, after barely one hun- 
dred and fifty years, men looked up as a 
father of song: but in points of style and 
treatment, the poets of the sixteenth cen- 
tury lie under a double external influence 
— that of the poets of Greece and Rome 
(known either in their own tongues or by 
translation), and that of the modern liter- 
atures which had themselves undergone 
the same classical impulse. Italy was the 
source most regarded during the more 
strictly Elizabethan period; whence its 
lyrical poetry, and the dramatic in a less 
degree, are colored much less by pure and 
severe classicalism with its closeness to 
reality, than by the allegorical and elab- 
orate style, fancy and fact curiously 
blended, which had been generated in 
Italy under the peculiar and local circum- 
stances of her pilgrimage in literature and 
art from the age of Dante onwards. 
Whilst that influence lasted, such brilliant 
pictures of actual life, such directness, 
movement, and simplicity in style, as 





Chaucer often shows, were not yet again 
attainable : and although satire, narrative, 
the poetry of reflection, were meanwhile 
not wholly unknown, yet they only appear 
in force at the close of this period. And 
then also the pressure of political and 
religious strife, veiled in poetry during the 
greater part of Elizabeth’s actual reign 
under the forms of pastoral and allegory, 
again imperiously breaks in upon the gra- 
cious but somewhat slender and artificial 
fashions of England’s Helicon: the 


Divom numen, sedesque quietae 


which in some degree the Elizabethan 
poets offer, disappear; until filling the 
central years of the seventeenth century 
we reach an age as barren for inspiration 
of new song as the Wars of the Roses; 
although the great survivors from earlier 
years mask this sterility, — masking also 
the revolution in poetical manner and mat- 
ter which we can see secretly preparing in 
the later “ Cavalier” poets, but which was 
not clearly recognized before the time of 
Dryden’s culmination. 

In the period here briefly sketehed, 
what is Herrick’s portion? His verse is 
eminent for sweet and gracious fluency ; 
this is a real note of the “ Elizabethan” 
poets. His subjects are frequently pas- 
toral, with a classical tinge, more or less 
slight, infused; his language, though not 
free from exaggeration, is generally free 
from intellectual conceits and distortion, 
and is eminent throughout for a youthful 
naiveté. Such, also, are qualities of the 
latter sixteenth-century literature. But if 
these characteristics might lead us to call 
Herrick “the last of the Elizabethans,” 
born out of due time, the differences be- 
tween him and them are not less marked. 
Herrick’s directness of speech is accom- 
panied by an equally clear and simple 
presentment of his thought; we have, 
perhaps, no poet who writes more con- 
sistently and earnestly with his eye upon 
his subject. An allegorical or mystical 
treatment is alien from him: he handles 
awkwardly the few traditional fables which 
he introduces. He is also wholly free 
from I talianizing tendencies : his classical- 
ism even is that of an English student, — 
of a schoolboy, indeed, if he be compared 
with a Jonson or a Milton. Herrick’s 
personal eulogies on his friends and oth- 
ers, further, witness to the extension of 
the field of poetry after Elizabeth’s age; 
in which his enthusiastic geniality, his 
quick and easy transitions of subject, have 
also little precedent. 

If, again, we compare Herrick’s book 
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with those of his fellow-poets for a hun- 
dred years before, very few are the traces 
which he gives of imitation, or even of 
study. During the long interval between 


Herrick’s entrance on his Cambridge and. 
> 


his clerical careers (an interval all but 
wholly obscure to us), it is natural to sup- 
pose that he read, at any rate, his Eliza- 
bethan predecessors: yet (beyond -those 
general similarities already noticed) the 
editor can find no positive proof of famil- 
iarity. Compare Herrick with Marlowe, 
Greene, Breton, Drayton, or other pretty 
pastoralists of the “ Helicon” —his gen- 
eral and radical unlikeness is what strikes 
us; whilst he is even more remote from 
the passionate intensity of Sidney and 
Shakespeare, the Italian graces of Spen- 
ser, the pensive beauty of “ Parthenophil,” 
of “ Diella,” of “ Fidessa,” of the “ Heca- 
tompathia ” and the “ Tears of Fancy.” 
Nor is Herrick’s resemblance nearer to 
many of the contemporaries who have 
been often grouped with him. He has 
little in common with the courtly elegance, 
the learned polish, which too rarely re- 
deem commonplace and conceits in Carew, 
Habington, Lovelace, Cowley, or Waller. 
Herrick has his concetti also; but they are 
in him generally true plays of fancy; he 
writes throughout far more naturally than 


these lyrists, who, on the other hand, in 
their unfrequent successes reach a more 
complete and classical form of expression. 
Thus, when Carew speaks of an aged fair 
one 


When beauty, youth, and all sweets leave her, 
Love may return, but lovers never } 


Cowley, of his mistress — 


Love in her sunny,eyes does basking play, 
Love walks the pleasant mazes of her hair : 


or take Lovelace, “To Lucasta,” Waller, 
in his “ Go, lovely rose,” — we have a fin- 
ish and condensation which Herrick hard- 
ly attains ; a literary quality alien from his 
“woodnotes wild,” which may help us to 
understand the very small appreciation he 
met from his age. He had “a pretty pas- 
toral gale of fancy,” said Phillips, curso- 
rily dismissing Herrick in ‘his “ 7hea- 
trum:” not suspecting how inevitably 
artifice and mannerism, if-fashionable for 
a while, pass into forgetfulness, whilst the 
simple cry of nature partakes in her per- 
manence. 

Donne and Marvell, stronger men, leave 
also no mark on our poet. The elaborate 
thought, the metrical harshness of the first, 
could find no counterpart in Herrick; 
whilst Marvell, beyond him in imaginative 
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power, though twisting it too often into 
contortion and excess, appears to have 
been little known as a lyrist then, —as, 
indeed, his great merits have never reached 
anything like due popular recognition. 
Yet. Marvell’s natural description is nearer 
Herrick’s in felicity and insight than any 
of the poets named above. Nor, again, do 
we trace anything of Herbert or Vaughan 
in Herrick’s “ Noble Numbers,” which, 
though unfairly judged if held insincere, 
are obviously far distant from the intense 
conviction, the depth and inner fervor of 
his high-toned contemporaries. 

It is among the great dramatists of this 
age that we find the only English influ- 
ences palpably operative on this singularly 
original writer. The greatest, in truth, is 
wholly absent: and it is remarkable that 
although Herrick may have cy in the 
wit-contests and genialities of the literary 
clubs in London soon after Shakespeare’s 
death, and certainly lived in friendship 
with some, who had known him, yet his 
name is never mentioned in the poetical 
commemorations of the “ Hesperides.” 
In Herrick, echoes from Fletcher’s idyllic 
pieces in “ The Faithful Shepherdess ” are 
faintly traceable; from his songs, “ Hear 
what love can do,” and “The lusty 
Spring,” more distinctly. But to Ben Jon- 
son, whom Herrick addresses as his pa- 
tron saint in song, and ranks on the high- 
est list of his friends, his obligations are 
much more perceptible. In fact, Jonson’s 
non-dramatic poetry,—the “ Epigrams ” 
and “ Forest” of 1616, the “ Underwoods ” 
of 1641, (he died in 1637), — supply mod- 
els, generally admirable in point of art, 
though of very unequal-merit ia their exe- 
cution and contents, of the principal forms 
under which we may range Herrick’s 
“Hesperides.” The graceful love-song, 
the celebration of feasts and wit, the en- 
comia of friends, the epigram as then 
understood, are all here represented : even 
Herrick’s vein in natural description is 
prefigured in the odes to Penshurst and 
Sir Robert Wroth, of 1616. And it is in 
the religious pieces of the “ Noble Num- 
bers,” for which Jonson afforded the least 
copious precedents, that, as a rule, Her- 
rick is least successful. 

Even if we had not the verses on his 
own book, in proof that Herrick was no 
careless singer, but a true artist, working 
with conscious knowledge of his art, we 
might have inferred the fact from the 
choice of Jonson as his model. That 
great poet, as Clarendon justly remarked, 
had “ judgment to order and govern fancy, 





rather than excess of fancy: his produc 
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tions being slow and upon deliberation.” 
No writer could be better fitted for the 
guidance of one so fancy-free as Herrick ; 
to whom the curb, in the old phrase, was 
more needful than the spur, and whose 
invention, more fertile and varied than 
Jonson’s, was ready at once to fill up the 
moulds of form provided. He does this 
with a lively facility, contrasting much 
with the evidence of labor in his master’s 
work. Slowness and deliberation are the 
last qualities suggested by Herrick. Yet 
it may be doubted whether the volatile 
ease, the effortless grace, the wild, birdlike 
fluency with which he 


- Scatters his loose notes in the waste of air 


are not, in truth, the results of exquisite 
art working in co-operation with the gifts 
of nature. The various readings which 
our few remaining manuscripts or printed 
versions have supplied to Mr. Grosart’s 
“ Introduction,” attest the minute and cu- 
rious care with which Herrick polished 
and strengthened his own work: his airy 
facility, his seemingly spontaneous melo- 
dies, as with Shelley — his counterpart in 
pure lyrical art within this century — were 
earned by conscious labor; perfect free- 
dom was begotten of perfect art; nor, 
indeed, have excellence and permanence 
any other parent. 

ith the error that regards Herrick as 
a careless singer is closely twined that 
which ranks him in the school of that 
master of elegant pettiness who has 
usurped and abused the name Anacreon ; 
as a mere light-hearted writer of pastorals, 
a gay and frivolous Renaissance amourist. 
He has indeed those elements: but with 
them is joined the seriousness-of an age 
which knew that the light mask of classi- 
calism and bucolic allegory could be worn 
only as an ornament, and that life held 
much deeper and further-reaching ‘issues 
then were visible to the narrow horizons 
within which Horace or Martial circum- 
scribed the range of their art. Between 
the most intensely poetical, and so, great- 
est, among the French poets of this cen- 
tury, and Herrick, are many points of 
likeness. He too, with Alfred de Musset, 
might have said : — 


Quoi que nous puissions faire, 
Je souffre ; il est trop tard ; le monde s’est fait 
vieux. 
Une immense espérance a traversé la terre ; 
Malgré nous vers le ciel il faut lever les yeux. 


Indeed, Herrick’s deepest debt to ancient 
literature lies not in the models which he 
directly imitated, nor in the Anacreontic 
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tone which with singular felicity he has 
often taken. These are common to many 
writers with him,—nor will he who can- 
not learn more from the great ancient 
world ever rank among poets of high 
order, or enter the innermost sanctuary of 
art. But the power to describe men and 
things as the poets sees them with sim- 
ple sincerity, insight, and grace: to paint 
scenes and imaginations as perfect organic 
wholes; carrying with it the gift to 
clothe each picture, as if by unerring in- 
stinct, in fit metrical form, giving to each 
its own music; beginning without affecta- 
tion, and rounding off without effort; the 
power, in a word, to leave simplicity, sanity, 
and beauty as the last impressions linger- 
ing on our minds, these gifts are at once 
the true bequest of classicalism, and the 
reason why (until modern effort equals 
them) the study of that Hellenic and Latin 
poetry in which these gifts are eminent 
above all other literatures yet created, 
must be essential. And it is success in 
precisely these excellences which is here 
claimed for Herrick. He is classical in 
the great and eternal sense of the phrase : 
and much more s0, probably, than he was 
himself aware of. No poet in fact is so 
far from dwelling in a past or foreign 
world; it is the England, if not of 1648, 
at least of his youth, in which he lives and 
moves and loves: his bucolics show no 
trace of Sicily ; his Anthea and Julia wear 
no “buckles of the purest gold,” nor have 
anything about them foreign to Middlesex 
or Devon. Herrick’s imagination has no 
far horizons ; like Burns and Crabbe fifty 
years since, or Barnes (that exquisite and 
neglected pastoralist of fair Dorset, per- 
fect within his narrower range as Herrick) 
to-day it is his own native land only which 
he sees and paints: even the fairy world 
in which, at whatever inevitable interval, 
he is second to Shakespeare, is pure En- 
glish ; or rather, his elves live in an elfin 
county of their own, and are all but sev- 
ered from humanity. Within that greater 
circle of Shakespeare, where Oberon and 
Ariel and their fellows move, aiding or 
injuring mankind, and reflecting human 
life in a kind of unconscious parody, Her- 
rick cannot walk: and it may have been 
due to his good sense and true feeling for 
art, that here, where resemblance might 
have seemed probable, he borrows noth- 
ing from “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream ” or 
“Tempest.” If we are moved by the 
wider range of Byron’s or Shelley’s sym- 
pathies, there is a charm, also, in this 
sweet insularity of Herrick; a narrowness 





perhaps, yet carrying with it a healthful 
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reality absent from the vapid and artificial 
“cosmopolitanism ” that did such wrong 
on Goethe’s genius. If he has not the 
exotic blooms and strange odors which 
poets who derive from literature show in 
their conservatories, Herrick has the fresh 
breeze and thyme-bed fragrance of open 
moorland, the grace and greenery of En- 
glish meadows ; with Homer and Dante, 
he too shares the strength and inspiration 
which come from touch of man’s native 


soil. 


What has been here sketched is not 
planned so much as a criticism in form on 
Herrick’s poetry as an attempt to seize his 
relations to his predecessors and contem- 
poraries. If we now tentatively inquire 
what place may be assigned to him in our 
literature at large, Herrick has no single 
lyric to show equal in pomp of music, bril- 
liancy of diction, or elevation of sentiment 
to some which Spenser before, Milton in 
his own tine, Dryden and Gray, Words- 
worth and Shelley, since have given us. 
Nor has he, as already noticed, the pecul- 
jar finish and reserve (if the phrase may 
be allowed) traceable, though rarely, in 
Ben Jonson and others of the seventeenth 
century. He does not want passion; yet 
his passion wants concentration: it is too 
ready, also, to dwell on externals: imagi- 
nation with him generally appears clothed 
in forms of fancy. Among his céntempo- 
raries, take Crashaw’s “ Wishes;” Sir J. 
Beaumont’s elegy on his child Gervase ; 


take Bishop King’s “ Surrender :” — 


My once dear love! Hapless, that I no more, 
Must call thee so... . The rich affection’s 


store 


That fed our hopes, lies now exhaust and 


spent, 

Like Pro of treasure unto bankrupts lent : 

We that did nothing study but the way 

To love each other, with which thoughts the 
da 

Rose oak delight to us, and with them set, 

Must learn the hateful art, how to forget ! 

Fold back our arms, take home our fruitless 
loves, 

That must new fortunes try, like turtle doves 

Dislodgéd from their haunts. We must in 
tears 

Unwind a love knit up in many years. 

In this one kiss I here surrender thee 

Back to thyself: so thou again art free ; 


take eight lines by some old unknown 
Northern singer :— 


When I think on the happy days 
I spent wi’ you, my dearie, 

And now what lands between us lie, 
How can I be but eerie ! 
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How slow ye move, ye heavy hours, 
As ye were wae and weary ! 

It was na sae ye glinted by 
When I was wi’ my dearie, — 


O! there is an intensity here, a note of 
passion beyond the deepest of Herrick’s. 
This tone (whether from temperament or 
circumstance or scheme of art) is wanting 
to the “ Hesperides ” and “Noble Num- 
bers :” nor does Herrick’s lyre, sweet and 
varied as it is, own that purple chord, that 
more inwoven harmony, possessed by 
poets of greater depth and splendor, — by 
Shakespeare and Milton often, by Spenser 
more rarely. But if we put aside these 
“greater gods” of song, with Sidney, in 
the editor’s judgment Herrick’s mastery 
(to use a brief expression), both over na- 
ture and over art, clearly assigns to him 
the first place as lyrical poet, in the strict 
and pure sense of the phrase, among all 
who flourished during the interval between 
Henry V. and a hundred years since. 
Single pieces of equal or higher quality 
we have, indeed, meanwhile received, not 
only from the master singers who did not 
confine themselves to the lyric, but from 
many poets — some the unknown contrib- 
utors to our early anthologies, then Jon- 
son, Marvell, Waller, Collins, and others, 
with whom we reach the beginning of the 
wider sweep which lyrical poetry has since 
taken. Yet, looking at the whole work, 
not at the selected jewels, of this great 
and noble multitude, Herrick, as lyrical 
poet strictly, offers us by far the most 
homogeneous, attractive, and varied treas- 
ury. No one else among lyrists, within 
the period defined, has such unfailing 
freshness: so much variety within the 
sphere prescribed to himself; such close- 
ness to nature, whether in description or 
in feeling; such easy fitness in language: 
melody so unforced and delightful. His 
dull pages are much less frequent: he has 
more lines, in his own phrase, “born of 
the royal blood:” the 


Inflata rore non Achaico verba 


are rarer with him: although superficially 
mannered, nature is so much nearer to 
him, that far fewer of his pieces have lost 
vitality and interest through adherence to 
forms of feeling or fashions of thought 
now obsolete. A Roman contemporary is 
described by the younger Pliny in words 
very appropriate to Herrick: who in fact, 
if Greek in respect of his method and 
style, in the contents of his poetry dis- 
plays the “frankness of nature and vivid 
sense of life” which criticism assigns as 





marks of the great Roman poets. “ Facit 
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versus, quales Catullus aut Calvus. 
Quantum illis leporis, dulcedinis, amart- 
tudinis amoris! Inserit sane, sed data 
opera, mollibus lenibusgue duriusculos 
guosdam : et hoc, quasi Catullus aut Cal- 
vus.” Many pieces have been refused ad- 
mittance, whether from coarseness of 
phrase orinferior value: yet these are 
rarely defective in the lyrical art, which, 
throughout the writer’s work, is so simple 
and easy as almost to escape notice 
through its very excellence. In one word, 
Herrick, in a rare and special sense, is 
unique. 

To these qualities we may, perhaps, 
ascribe the singular neglect which, so far 
as we may infer, he met with in his own 
age, and certainly in the century following. 
For the men of the Restoration period he 
was too natural, too purely poetical: he 
had not the learned polish, the political 
allusion, the tone of the city, the didactic 
turn, which were then and onwards de- 
manded from poetry. In the next age, no 
tradition consecrated his name; whilst 
writers of a hundred years before were 
then too remote for familiarity, and not 
remote enough for reverence. Moving on 
to our own time, when some justice has at 
length been conceded to him, Herrick has 
to meet the great rivalry of the poets who, 
from Burns and Cowper to Tennyson, 
have widened and deepened the lyrical 
sphere, making it at once on the one hand 
more intensely personal, on the other, 
more free and picturesque in the range of 
problems dealt with: whilst at the same 
time new and richer lyrical forms, har- 
monies more intricate and sevenfold, have 
been created by them, as in Hellas during 
her golden age of song, to embody ideas 
and emotions unknown or unexpressed 
under Tudors and Stuarts. To this latter 
superiority Herrick would doubtless, have 
bowed, as he bowed before Ben Jonson’s 

enius, “ Rural ditties,’ and “ oaten 

ute ” cannot bear the competition of the 
full modern orchestra. Yet this author 
need not fear! That exquisite and lofty 
pleasure which it is the first and the iast 
aim of all true art to give, must, by its 
own nature, be lasting also. As the eye- 
sight fluctuates, and gives the advantage 
to different colors in turn, so to the vary- 
ing moods of the mind the same beauty 
does not always seem equally beautiful. 
Thus from the “ purple light” of our later 
poetry there are hours in which we may 
look to the daffodil and rose tints of Her- 
rick’s old Arcadia, for refreshment and 
delight. And the pleasure which he gives 
is as eminently wholesome as pleasurable. 





Like the holy river of Virgil, to the souls 
who drink of him, Herrick offers “ securos 
latices.” He is conspicuously free from 
many of the maladies incident to his art. 
Here is no overstrain, no spasmodic cry, 
no wire-drawn analysis or sensational 
rhetoric, no music without sense, no mere 
second-hand literary inspiration, no man- 
nered archaism; above all, no sickly 
sweetness, no subtle, unhealthy affecta- 
tion. Throughout his work, whether when 
it is strong, or in the less worthy portions, 
sanity, sincerity, simplicity, lucidity, are 
everywhere the characteristics of Herrick : 
in these, not in his pretty pagan masquer- 
ade, he shows the note, — the only genu 
ine note, —of Hellenic descent. Hence, 
through whatever changes and fashions 
poetry may pass, her true lovers he is 
likely to “ please now, and please for long.” 
His verse, in the words of a poet greater 
than himself, is of that quality which 
“adds sunlight to daylight;” which is 
able to “make the happy happier.” He 
will, it may be hoped, carry to the 
many Englands across the seas, east and 
west, pictures of English life exquisite in 
truth and grace: to the more fortunate 
inhabitants (as they must perforce hold 
themselves !) of the old country, her image, 
as she was two centuries since, will live 
in the “golden apples” of the West, 
offered to us by this sweet singer of Dev- 
onshire. We have greater poets, not a 
few; none more faithful to nature as he 
saw her, none more perfect in his art, — 
none more companionable : — 
Liv por rive, ovvpBa, curvépa, ovoredarngédper 
bY [OL patvouery paiveo, adv oddpore cwppévei. 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 
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From Temple Bar. 
CHARLES YOUNG. 


THERE is no profession in which such 
striking contrasts of character and career 
are presented as in that of the actor. 
Here, indeed, extremes meet; vice and 
virtue, the highest rectitude and the most 
pronounced rascality may stand shoulder 
to shoulder: at one end we have. the gen- 
Uleman in the best sense of the word; at 
the other the vagabond in the worst, and 
with every shade of each to form a con- 
tinuity. Both in the abstract and the 
practical, the actor’s is a high and noble 
calling. His sermons are more eloquent 
and more impressive than those of the 
pulpit, since they appeal to the most sen- 
sitive qualities of the human heart —its 
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sympathies. He wields an enormous 
power for good or evil. Say that his influ- 
ence is transitory, that it does not endure 
beyond the night, in that he is scarcely 
inferior to the greater preacher who ex- 
horts each Sunday his congregation to 


_live in peace and love with all mankind, 


to banish malice, greed, and uncharitable- 
ness from their hearts, and follow in the 
steps of a divine guide. As audience 
go forth next day to hate, to plunder, to 
raven for gold, and to oppress their fellow- 
man, with no echo of his noble teachings 
lingering in their souls, Yet it would be 
presumption in us to say that such les- 
sons are wholly fruitless. For who knows 
what latent seed may have escaped the 
scattering? So it is with the stage: the 
man or woman who at night applauds a 
generous sentiment, or weeps over the 
imaginary wrongs of a fictitious hero or 
heroine, may the next day commit the very 
acts which excited their tears and indigna- 
tion; but even to have done homage to 
virtue in the abstract tends to preserve 
their souls from becoming wholly indu- 
rated, and none can tell, not even the per- 
son wrought upon, whether at some time 
those chastening memories may not have 
inclined them to some gentleness inexpli- 
cable even to themselves. Our expe- 
riences form a strange, inextricably woven 
web, yet every thread might be traced 
back to some forgotten impulse. There 
is no waking hour of our lives but some 
new thought, good or bad, is cast upon it; 
like seeds, perhaps, upon a stony soil, 
thousands perish where one germinates, 
but that one, even after long years have 
passed, and with them the memory of the 
hand that sowed, grows into a strong and 
healthy plant. 

In my last paper I attempted to trace 
the career of a great, but most erring and 
unhappy genius; in my present I have 
taken that of an actor who in every re- 
spect was his opposite. Yet man is much 
as his opportunities make him, and while 
Kean was reared miserably, cursed in a 
bad mother, a proud soul exposed to every 
humiliation of. destitution, Young was 
brought up in comfort, almost affluence, 
and received the training and education of 
a gentleman. Few if any of the actor’s 
vicissitudes and trials fell to his lot; 
whether by force of ability or good for- 
tune, probably a little of both, he escaped 
that dreary progression, those toils and 
hardships, which have usually embittered 
and chequered the lives of the most fortu- 
nate actors. He mounted at once to the 
highest rung of the ladder, and after a few 





years of probation in comfortable provin- 
cial engagements, he took that position 
upon the London stage which he relin- 
quished only by his own free will, and re- 
tired into private life a man honored by all 
who knew him. 

Such contrasts set us thinking. Had 
those two children changed places in their 
infancy, would their lives have still .been 
the same, or might they have changed 
places? Of course in such speculations 
we must make allowance for idiosyncra- 
sies. 

Charles Mayne Young was born in 
Fenchurch Street in 1777. His father, 
who was a surgeon, appears to have been 
anything rather than an estimable charac- 
ter. While yet a child, Charles went on a 
visit to his aunt and uncle, Dr. Miiller, the 
court physician, at Copenhagen. There 
the king and queen and queen dowager 
became so fond of the boy that they would 
have kept himaltogether. At partingthey . 
gave him a purse, which the queen had 
worked for him, filled with gold, a watch, 
and two portraits which had been taken of 
him — one of these was hung in the king’s 
pfivate cabinet. 

He commenced his education at Eton, 
but altered circumstances at home, 
through the dissipated habits of the 
head of the household, rendered his stay 
there brief, and he was removed to Mer- 
chant Taylors’. By-and-by their father’s 
conduct rose to such a height of infamy, 
that the sons removed their mother from 
beneath the paternal roof, and Charles 
took her support upon himself. 

His first entrance into life was as a mer- 
chant’s clerk. It does not appear how he 
first came to entertain the idea of taking 
to the stage; the only information to be 
gleaned upon the subject is that given in 
the “ Memoirs ” of Mathews, who relates 
that he met him as an amateur in some 
theatricals he!d in a loft over a stable in 
Short’s Gardens, Drury Lane. Young 
soon grew tired of the dull drudgery of 
office work, and in 1798 we find him mak- 
ing his début at Liverpool, under the name 
of Mr. Green, in Young Norval. His 
success appears to have been immediate 
and assured. The year after his début, 
we find him onal tan the principal busi- 
ness at Manchester. Thence he migrated 
to Edinburgh, and at once established him- 
self in so high -a position, both histrioni- 
cally and socially, that in 1802 we hear of 
his being a guest at the table of Walter 
Scott, with whom he contracted an inti- 
mate friendship. 

It was in 1804 that he first met the 
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beautiful Julia Grimani, who soon after- 
wards became his wife. There was some- 
thing of romance attached to this lady’s 
history. The Grimanis were an ancient 
and illustrious family, who had given five 
doges to Venice. Gaspar, Julia’s father, 
had been destined for the church, but not 
only did he break his own vow of celibacy, 
but persuaded a nun to do the same. 
They were married, and coming over to 
England they took up their abode here. 
After some years he became professor of 
mathematics at Eton. But ere this his 
first wife had died, and he had married a 
beautiful girl named Mlle. Wagner, who 
became the mother of Julia. This child 
was a protégée of the Countess of Suffolk, 
under whose roof she resided some time. 
There she received offers of marriage 
from more than one nobleman, but de- 
clined them all, and on her father’s death 
determined to take to the stage. Her 
friends, as a matter of course, did all in 
their power to dissuade her from such a 
career, but in vain. She appeared towards 
the close of the Haymarket season of 1804 
as Juliet, and made so decided a success, 
that the managers of all three theatres 
were anxious to secure her. She deter- 
mined, however, to go into the provinces 
for a time, and appeared at Liverpool that 
same year. Charles Young was the lead- 
ing man, the Romeo, Jaffier, Hamlet of the 
theatre. Very soon their stage love be- 
came a reality, and early in the following 
year they were married. It was a deep 
and passionate love upon both sides. But 
their happiness was doomed to be short- 
lived. The lady died within fifteen 
months, after giving birth to her first child, 
now the Rev. Julian Young, his father’s 
biographer, to whose reminiscences I am 
largely indebted for this article. 

This gentleman relates a romantic and 
pathetic anecdote touching his méther’s 
death, which is worth transcribing. Dur- 
ing the summer months, when their profes- 
sional duties permitted them, she and her 
husband were in the habit of taking excur- 
sions into the country around Manchester ; 
sometimes they extended their walks so 
far that they would put up for the night at 
a village inn and return to town next 
morning. In one of these rambles they 
strolled into the pretty village churchyard 
of Prestwich, and sat down under the 
sweeping shadow of a beautiful birch-tree. 
It was a glorious summer’s day, and the 
peaceful calm of the scene produced a 
deep impression upon the mind of the 
young wife, then shortly to become a 
mother. “If anything should happen to 





me,” she said, laying her hand upon her 
husband’s shoulder, “promise that you 
will lay me beneath this tree.” A few 
weeks afterwards both her sad forebodings 
and request were fulfilled. In such re- 
spect were both held that every shop was 
shut along the whole route by which the 
funeral passed. 

Although he survived her fifty years he 
never married again. His heart was buried 
with his dead wife beneath that tree in the 
little Lancashire graveyard, and her mem- 
ory remained green and beautiful to him 
through all that time. As he grew old 
this feeling intensified ; he was continually 
reverting to her beauty, her tenderness to 
him, her devotion to her parents. At 
such times he would take her miniature 
from the recesses of a secret drawer, and, 
as he gazed upon it until the tears ran 
down his furrowed cheeks, he would de- 
plore its unworthy presentment of her 
sweet face, and then he would produce 
from a cherished morocco case a long 
tress of chestnut hair. His very hopes of 
heaven were interwoven with her image, 
and “Thank God! I shall soon see my 
Julia,” were almost his last words. 

The innocent cause of this bereavement 
was christened Julian, a combination of 
his mother’s names, Julia Ann. That 
mother’s old friend, Lady Catherine How- 
ard, the daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, 
offered to take the infant; but the father 
wisely disapproving of the boy being 
reared in a sphere so much above his 
prospects in life, preferred confiding him 
to the care of another kind lady who made 
a similar proposal, the daughter of one 
— Forbes, an officer in the Royal 
Navy. 

Thanks to the warm recommendation of 
his friend and old fellow-amateur, Math- 
ews, a correspondence was opened be- 
tween him and George Colman. Young 
asked £20 a week and a benefit; to which 
the manager replied that such terms 
“much exceeded any bargain formed 
within my memory between a manager of 
the Haymarket Theatre and a performer 
coming to try his fortunes upon the Lon- 
don boards.” “We propose then,” he 
says, in the last paragraph of his letter, 
“ £14 a week and a benefit; you to take 
all the profits of that benefit, however 
great, after paying the established charges. 
Should there be a deficiency, we ensure 
that you shall clear £100 by it: This 
upon mature deliberation is all we think 
prudence enables us to offer.” 

The offer was accepted, and Young 
made his débu¢ at the Haymarket on the 
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22nd of June, 1807, as Hamlet. It was 
an undoubted success. But from one 
corner of the theatre came a persistent hiss. 
Young soon succeeded in detecting the 
malevolent personage, and recognized in 
him his own father. It was not the first 
time this excellent gentleman had given 
public proof of animosity against his chil- 
dren. Once he entered a stage-coach in 
which one of his sons (who afterwards 
attained some eminence as a surgeon) 
was sitting, and without speaking a word 
struck him a heavy blow in the face. The 
young man ordered the coach to stop, 
and as he alighted turned to the aston- 
ished passengers and said, “ Ladies and 
gentlemen, that is my father.” 

But to return to Charles’s début. 
Peake, writing of this period in the 
“Memoirs of the Colman Family,” says, 
“Colman was fortunate this year in the 
engagement of Mr. Charles Young from 
Manchester, who proved himself for many 
succeeding years an actor of sterling 
merit, a perfect gentleman in his manners, 
and a most delightful companion in private 
life. Mr. Young was indeed an honor to 
his profession.” What the companies of 
the Haymarket Theatre were like at this 
period I have endeavored to show in a 
previous article.* Boaden, in his “ Me- 
moirs of the Kembles,” gives the follow- 
ing notice of his first appearance : — 


My amiable and accomplished friend Mr. 
R. Westall, I remember, begged that we might 
see this début together ; he had a side box at 
the Haymarket on that night, and we received 
very great satisfaction from that able and judi- 
cious actor. Confessedly, however, it was the 
Hamlet of Kemble; discriminated only by the 
personal perfections, or, if you will, imperfec- 
tions of the performer. It was not so philo- 
sophic, but more solemn; there was more 
vehemence and less pathus; the volume of 
voice was great, and of good tone, but the ar- 
ticulation was not nice, and he labored under 
a lisp whenever the letter s occurred. But 
there was great ardor, vast animation, power- 
ful action, untiring energy, good sense. 


He played a round of characters: Don 
Felix in “The Wonder,” Rolla in * Pi- 
zarro,” Penruddock in “The Wheel of 
Fortune,” Petruchio, “ The Stranger,” 
and Sir Edward Mortimer in “ The Iron 
Chest,” with considerable success. The 
following year, -1808, he received an offer 
to join the Covent Garden company for 
the ensuing winter at £18 per week and a 
benefit. 


Harris thinks [wrote Colman, between whom 


* “The Colmans,” Temple Bar, April, 1876. 
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and the tragedian there had sprung up a strong 


intimacy] that a little interval between the 
close oli the Haymarket and the opening of the 
grand winter warehouse would be politic. I 
think so too. He proposes you fill up your 
hours as pleases you best; either by sitting 
still in town, or playing in the country, till 
towards the end of November, at which period 
he wishes you to appear at Covent Garden 
with all due honors, Setadier from that time 
on a regular engagement for three years at the 
salary of £13 a week, a benefit each year being 
of course included, which benefit, from your 
salary, will rank as one of the very earliest 
ones. My opinion is you should certainly ac- 
cept the offer. . . . The fullest assurances are 
given that you shall be treated with the utmost 
candor and fairness, and with every attention 
to your fame, of which assurances I have no 
doubt. After all this, I say, close with this 
liberal offer. 


John Kemble was of course the para- 
mount power at Covent Garden, Cooke 
was also one of the company, yet Young 
held his ground firmly, played Hamlet 
three times to Kemble’s four, Othello to 
Cooke’s Iago; Reuben Glenroy, Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer, Macbeth, Beverley, Lord 
Townley, etc. He achieved his greatest 
success, however, in Kemble’s celebrated 
revival of “ Julius Cesar ” (1812), of which 
Mr. Julian Young gives the following 
vivid description : — 


One would have imagined [he says] that the 
invariable white toga, common to all the male 
performers, beautiful as it is when properly 
worn and tastefully adjusted, would have ren- 
dered it difficult, at first, for any but frequenters 
of the theatre to distinguish, in the large num- 
ber of the dramatis persone on the stage, John 
Kemble from Daniel Terry, or Charles Young 
from Charles Kemble. Phan I feel per- 
suaded that any intelligent observer, though 
he had never entered the walls of a theatre 
before, if he had but studied the play in his 
closet, would have had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing in the calm, cold, self-contained, stoical 
dignity of John Kemble’s wa/k the very ideal 
of Marcus Brutus ; or in the pale, wan, austere, 
“Jean and hungry look” of Young, and in his 
quiet and nervous face, the irritability and 
nervous impetuosity of Caius Cassius; or in 
the handsome joyous face, and graceful joyous 
tread of Charles Kemble, his pliant body bend- 
ing forward in courtly adulation of “great 
Cesar,” Mark Antony himself; while Faw- 
cett’s sour, sarcastic countenance would not 
more aptly portray “ quick-mettled” Casca, 
than his abrupt and hasty stamp upon the 
ground when Brutus asked him, “* What had 
chanced that Caesar was so sad?” 


Many people even said that the Cassius 
was superior to the Brutus. Young always 
had a great admiration for John Kemble, 





who was undoubtedly the model upon 
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which he formed his style; and the latter 
seems to have been partial to his young 
rival and confrdre. The last time they 
played together was in “Julius Casar.” 
After the play Kemble entered Young’s 
dressing-room, and presented him with 
several “properties” he had worn in 
favorite characters, and begged him to 
keep them in memory of their having 
fought together, alluding to the battle o 

Sardis in the play. ‘* Well,” he said, “we 
have often had high words together on 
the stage, but never off.” On Young say- 
ing something that touched him he caught 
hold of his hand, wrung it in his and then 
hurried from the room. 

In 1821 his son not being old enough 
for admission to Oxford, he proposed to 
give him three years at the University of 
St. Andrews, and wrote to his old friend 
Scott upon the subject. Thereupon he 
received an invitation to visit Abbotsford 
for a few days, bring the boy with him, 
and talk over the matter with Lockhart. 
Mr. Julian Young gives a capital account 
of this visit in his journal, from which we 
will make one or two extracts. 


As we turned into the gate and were being 
driven round towards the stables my father 
jogged my elbow, and told me to look to the 
right. On doing so I perceived, at a table in 
a window, a figure busily engaged in writing, 
which was none other than the “ Wizard’s ” 
self. I saw his hand glibly gliding over the 
pages of the paper; the hand whose unwea- 
ried activity had dispensed pleasure to many 
thousands, etc. 


They are shown into the dining-room, 
where breakfast is prepared. 


It was not long before we heard the eager 
tread of a stamping hecl resounding through 
the corridor, and in another second the door 
was thrown open, and in limped Scott himself. 
Although eight-and-forty years have passed 
away since that memorable morning the great 
man’s person is as palpably present to me as 
it then was in the fiesh. His light-blue, wag- 
gish eye, sheltered, almost screened, by its 
overhanging penthouse of straw-colored, bushy 
eyebrows, his scant, sandy-colored hair, the 
Shakespearian length of his upper lip, his tow- 
ering Pisgah of a forehead, which gave cleva- 
tion and dignity to a physiognomy otherwise 
deficient in both, his abrupt movements, the 
mingled humor, urbanity, and benevolence of 
his smile, all recur to me with startling reality. 
He was dressed in a green cutaway coat, with 
brass buttons, drab vest, trowsers, and gaiters, 
with thick shoes on his feet, and a sturdy staff 
in his hand. He looked like a yeoman of a 
better class ; but his manner bespoke the ease, 
self-possession, and courtesy of a highly-bred 
gentleman. Nothing could exceed the winning 





cordiality of his welcome. After wringing my 
father’s hand, he laid his own gently on my 
shoulders, and asked my Christian name. As 
soon as he heard it, he exclaimed with empha- 
sis, “ Why, whom is he called after?” “It is 
a fancy name in memoriam of his mother.” 
“ Well, it is a capital name for a novel, I must 
say.” This circumstance would be too trivial 
to mention, were it not that in the very next 
novel which appeared by the author of “ Wa- 
verley,” the hero’s name was Julian. I allude 
of course to “ Peveril of the Peak.” 


Here is an anecdote of Lady Scott, 
whose want of appreciation of the genius 
of her husband quite “startled” the 
writer: — 

My father had been admiring the propor- 


tions of the room and the fashion of its ceil- - 


ing: when observing his head uplifted, and 
his eyes directed towards it, she exclaimed in 
her droll Guernsey accent: ‘Ah, Mr. Young, 
you may look up at the bosses on the ceiling 


as long as you like, but you must not look: 


upon my poor carpet, for I am ashamed of it. 
I must get Scott to write some more of his 
nonsense books and buy me a new one,” 


After passing the day in a very agree- 
able manner, exploring, shooting, etc., 
dinner being over, and the gentlemen hav- 
ing partaken of their quantum of wine, — 


They withdrew to the armory for coffee, 
when the ladies joined them. In the centre of 
a small, dimly-lighted chamber, the walls of 
which were covered with morions, and clay- 
mores, and pistols, and carbines, and cuirasses, 
and antique shields and halberds, etc., etc., 
each piece containing a history in itself, sat 
the generous host himself, in a high-backed 
chair. He would lead the conversation to the 
mystic and supernatural, and tell us harrowing 
tales of glamor and second sight and necro- 
mancy ; and when he thought he had filled the 
scene enough, and sufficiently chilled our mar- 
rows, he would call on Adam Fergusson for 
one of his Jacobite relics, such as, “ Hey, 
Johnny Cope, are ye waking yet ?” or “ The 
Laird o’ Cockpen,” or “ Wha’ wad na fecht 
for Charlie?” and these he sang with such 
point and zést, and such an undercurrent of 
implication, that you felt sure in what direc- 
tion his own sympathies would have flowed 
had he been out in the ’45. When he had 
abdicated the chair my father was called upon 
to occupy it, and he gave from memory the 
whole of “Tam o’ Shanter.” 


He relates several anecdotes of Scott’s 
indifference, and even dislike, to music of 
a higher class. Atadinner at Lockhart’s, 
while two young ladies with fine voices 
were singing French and Italian duets in 
a most charming manner, he describes 
him as sitting absent and abstracted, his 
chin resting on his crutch stick, and his 
countenance betokening “a sad civility.” 
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Presently Mrs. Lockhart began to play 
upon her harp “ Charlie is my darling.” 
The effect was electrical: his whole 
countenance lighted up in a moment, “he 
sprang from his chair, limped. across the 
room, and to the peril of those within his 
reach, brandishing his crutch, shouted 
forth with more vigor than melody, ‘ And 
a’ the folk cam running out to greet the 
chevalier. Oh, Charlie is my darling,’ etc.” 

Young remained at Covent Garden until 
1822. His salary had been raised to £25 
a week, but in that year the great attrac- 
tion of Edmund Kean at Drury Lane so 
lowered the receipts of the rival house 
that a general reduction of salaries was 
proposed, and Young was informed that 
from that time the management could not 
afford to give him more than £20a week. 
‘He refused to submit to the proposal. 
The Drury Lane managers hearing of this 
immediately offered him £50 a night, the 
same sum they were paying Edmund 
Kean, to perform three nights a week for 
nine months. The offer was immediately 
accepted, and bills were forthwith posted 
all over London, announcing that Edmund 
Kean and Charles Young would appear 
together in “Othello.” Places were 
secured six weeks in advance, and the 
excitement between the partisans of the 


two tragedians was enormous; for here 
were the representatives of the two oppos- 
ing schools —the classic and romantic, 
into which the theatrical world was divid- 
ed — brought face to face, thus affording 
a fine opportunity for impartial judgment 
upon their several merits. 


Since Quin and Garrick, or Garrick and 
Barry [says Dr. Doran]* no conjunction of 
great names moved the theatrical world like 
this. Both men put out all their powers, and 
the public profited by the magnificent display. 
Kean and Young acted together — Othello 
and Iago, Lothaire and Guiscard, Jaffier and 
Pierre, Alexander and Clytus, Posthumus and 
Iachimo, eliciting enthusiasm by all, but none 
so much as by Othello and Iago, 


The Z£xaminer critic, writing of this 
performance, characterizes Kean’s acting 
as infinitely surpassing all his former 
efforts : — 


How shall we convey [he says] an idea of 
these performances to those who were not 
present at them, and who will, we greatly fear, 
never have another opportunity of seeing 
such? For it is not in human nature to reach 
the pitch of excellence attained by Mr. Kean 
on the two occasions, without some extraordi- 
nary, involuntary stimulus, or sustain itself 


* He is writing also of his appearance with Booth. 
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there for any length of time even with that 
stimulus, | 

It had been arranged that they should 
alternate these two parts, but after play- 
ing Iago to Young’s Othello, Kean refused 
to comply with this condition. 

“I will rather throw up my engage- 
ment,” he said, “and you may seek your 
redress in the law courts. had never 
seen Young act. Every one has told me 
he could not hold a farthing rushlight to 
me, but he can! He zs an actor, and 
though I flatter myself he could not act 
Othello as I, yet what chance should I 
have in Iago after him with his d—— 
musical voice? I tell you what: Young 
is not only an actor, such as I did not 
dream him to be, but he is a gentleman. 
Go to him; tell him then from me that if 
he will allow me to keep Othello and Jaf- 
fier I shall esteem it a personal obligation. 
Tell him he has made as great a hit in 
Iago as ever I did in Othello.” 

But Kean could never reconcile himself 
to a rival, and he was particularly irritable 
against Young. “How much longer am 
I to play with that Jesuit?” he demanded 
of the managers. So excessive was his 
jealousy that even the triumph of a foreign 
actor was insupportable to him. While 
at Paris he went to see Talma in Orestes. 
The ovation was tremendous; Kean was 
of course loud in his praises. “Ah,” 
replied Talma, “if you are so pleased 
with Orestes, you must see me to-morrow 
night in Cinna; that isa far finer perform- 
ance.” When they returned home Mrs. 
Kean was enthusiastic in her praises of 
the great French tragedian. The next 
morning her husband quitted Paris; he 
could not endure to witness such a sec- 
ond triumph. - 

In 1823 Young returned to Covent 
Garden. A twelvemonth before the man- 
agers had lost his services for a paltry £5 
a week; they were now glad to give him 
his Drury Lane salary, £50 per night, and 
from that time he never received a less 
sum. In 1828 he essayed Cooke’s great 
part, Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, with 
decided success. And in the same year 
he played Rienzi in Miss Mitford’s trag- 
edy of that name. Strange to say, in an 
age that was so fruitful in dramatic writ- 
ing, good, bad, and indifferent, while 
Kean, the Kembles, and even Macready, 
then only just rising out of obscurity, had 
authors more than enough to write for 
them, Young continued only to repeat the 
old parts or perform such new ones as 
did not rise in importance above two or 
three others in the same play. 
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In 1829 he received an offer from the 
United States of £12,000 for a ten months’ 
engagement, but having already made up 
his mind to retire, and being in a position 
to regard with indifference even so tempt- 
ing a bait, he declined it. His farewell 
benefit took place at Covent Garden on 
May 31, 1832,and Hamlet, the part he had 
chosen for his début at the Haymarket 
twenty-five — before, he selected to 
take his final leave of the London public. 
In honor to him, Mathews appeared as 
Polonius, Macready as the ghost. So 
great was the demand for places that the 
orchestra was converted into stalls, an 
almost unprecedented thing in those days 
of an uninvaded pit. The receipts were 
£643, and £81 were returned to those who 
were unable to find even standing room. 

The following account of his retirement 
is copied from the Zxaminer, for June 
3, 1832: — 


Mr. Young took his farewell of the stage by 
performing for his benefit the character of 
Hamlet, on Wednesday last, to a house liter- 
ally crammed. The noise arising from the 
uneasiness occasioned by this close packing 
a a considerable portion of the play 

eing heard; but the last performance of this 
accomplished actor was, notwithstanding, 
greeted with every manifestation of applause. 
At the conclusion of the tragedy, Mr. Young 
delivered his farewell address. He expressed 
his gratitude for the great and continuous 
kindness shown him by the public for five-and- 
twenty years. He had shared their applause 
with a Kemble, a Siddons, a Cooke and an 
O’Neil, and still to the last hour of his theat- 
rical life found himself cheered and supported 
by their approbation. It had been asked why 
he retired from the stage while still in posses- 
sion of all his faculties unimpairede “I will 
give you my motives,” he said, “although I 
do not know that you will receive them as 
reasons; but reason and feeling are not always 
cater-cousins. I feel the excitement and toil 
of my profession weigh more heavily upon me 
than formerly; and if my qualifications are 
unimpaired so I would have them remain. I 
know that they were never worthy of the ap- 
probation with which you honored them ; but 
such as they are I am unwilling to continue 
before my patrons until I can offer them only 
tarnished metal. Permit me then to hope that 
on quitting this place I am honorably dismissed 
into the bosom of private life, and that I shall 
carry with me the kindly wishes of all to whom 
I now respectfully and gratefully say — Fare- 
well.” 


He survived his retirement twenty-four 
years, dying in 1856, at the advanced age 
cf seventy-nine. A letter written to his 
son by a lady who knew him well, thus 





eloquently and pathetically describes the 
closing years of his life : — 


His gifts and accomplishments were various. 
His musical taste, his melodious voice, his 
wide range of anecdote, his extensive knowl- 
edge of life, his humorous power of portraying 
character, his arch, droll, waggish ways and 
stories, lent to his companionship a charm, 
which rendered him a desired guest in many of 
the stateliest houses of our aristocracy, where 
young men and maidens would gather round 
him eagerly : the one to discuss the incidents 
of the “run,” and the comparative merits of 
dogs and horses (for your father, as you know, 
rode well and delighted in the chase); the 
other to beg for hints over their song-books, 
and to listen to his exquisite recitations; 
while all of every age and degree could thor- 
oughly énjoy the waggery of his spirits, and 
join in the laughter called forth by his inno- 
cent peculiarities. He had a somewhat stately 
manner, tinged no doubt by the old dramatic 
element, which was so pronounced in him— 
and so far he was certainly artificial — but this 
was eagerly distinguished from his true nature, 
so that it only imparted a kind of groetesque 
flavor to his quaint, and sometimes grandilo- 
quent, treatment of trifles. As time ran on, 
and the black hair became silvered, and the 
Roman features lost something of their classic 
sternness, and the well-balanced figure began 
to stoop, a deeper tenderness and seriousness 
gave new interest to his character. Naturally 
he had a devout frame of mind; and now he 
declined reading any of the lighter literature 
of the day, and confined himself to’meditation 
on the sublimer mysteries of the Christian 
faith, with the simple heart of a little child. 
. . - His person was well known at Brighton, 
where he passed the “decline of his days. 
Friends in plenty clustered round his couch, 
or gladly sat with him in the gloaming, as he 
hummed his songs of the olden time, for his 
piano was a never-failing resource, a beloved 
companion up to within a few hours of his 
death. He had a faithful heart for humble 
friends, and those who had known him through 
his upward career were cherished by him to 
the last, and remembered in his parting be- 
quests. Many were the acts of large and 
thoughtful liberality that signalized his life 
throughout long years, and which became 
known only when infirmity and failing memory 
obliged him to lean on others as his almoners. 
By the side of his sick bed stood a little ma- 
hogany table with an ever-opening drawer, 
into which the large white hand would be 
thrust as oft as any tale of sorrow or applica- 
tion for help reached his ears. “ What will 
ye have?” was the only question asked, and 
out came the gold and silver without stint; 
and “Mind ye let me know when ye want 
more for the poor creatures!” was sure to 
be his parting injunction. ... I have often 
wished that Gainsborough or Sir Joshua could 
have drawn him as he sat in his richly brocaded 
dressing-gown and black velvet cap, with the 
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dark eyes gleaming from beneath the great 
eyebrows ; the snowy hair, and grave serene 
mouth firmly closed, until some sally of non- 
sense from one of his grandsons, or scme stray 
joke from an odd nook in his own memory, 
would light up the old face with the rippling 
sunshine of mirth, and show how light a heart 
he carried beneath the burden of fourscore 

ears. . . . To those who did, and who count 
it a joy forever fo have loved and been loved 
by him, I commend his dear memory. He 
wore the grand old namie of gentleman unsul- 
lied to the end, and died in the fulness of his 
years beloved, honored, and lamented. 


Many anecdotes are related of his love 
of fun, and of that practical joking which 
was one of the favorite amusements of the 
time. He was always abusing Meadows, 
who resided at Barnsbury, for living so far 
from the theatre, and every time they met 
it was, “Well, Meadows, where do you 
live now?” One day he was riding 
towards Regent Street, when he saw the 
comedian in front of him. Raising his 
voice (and it was a most powerful organ) 
he shouted out, “ Meadows, where do you 
live?” “At No. — Belgrave Square,” 
cried out the actor, and quick as lightning 
disappeared up Jermyn Street, “before,” 
says Planché, to whose “ Recollections ” 
we are indebted for this anecdote, “an 


emphatic impeachment of his veracity 
rolled like thunder over the heads of the 
amazed, but amused pedestrians from 


Waterloo Place to Piccadilly.” “The last 
timehe called upon me (Planché), he left 
his card, upon which was inscribed, ‘’Tis 
I, my lord, the early village cock !’” 

He was received as a guest at the houses 
of the highest aristocracy. Once while 
hunting (his favorite exercise) with the 
Earl of Derby, he was thrown from his 
horse and picked up insensible. That 
night he was to play King John, at Co- 
vent Garden. The play had to be changed. 
But nevertheless there appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle, next day, an elaborate 
critique, which pronounced an unqualified 
condemnation upon the performance. We 
have heard of similar cases, even in this 
enlightened era. He was _an especial 
favorite with Lord Essex. They were so 
much together, and on such intimate 
terms, that Poole, being asked what En- 
glishmen he had seen in Paris, replied, 
“ Only Lord Young and Mr. Essex.” 

In his life and habits he was most ab- 
stemious. His son tells us that he sub- 
sisted one whole season upon carrot soup, 
and a pint of porter per day, another, upon 
two mutton chops, bread, and a pint of dry 
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sherry. Writing from Dublin during one 
of his engagements in that city, he says 
that except on three days, when he dined 
with the lord-lieutenant and the chancellor, 
he had been “rioting on boiled fowl, 
mashed potatoes, and a pint of weak 
brandy and water perdiem”! Living so 
many years alone he naturally-acquired 
eccentric habits, of some of which his 
son gives a very amusing account : — 


He considered humidity the besetting sin of 
our insular climate ; and thought it therefore 
ie to counteract its effects by scientific 
rule. He had but little scientific knowledge, 
and as I have less than none, I will not at- 
tempt to define what I do not understand ; but 
he ¢a/ked much of the benefits of the rarefac- 
tion of the air by means of heat. The practi- 
cal results of his theory I could understand 
when I would enter his bedroom in the middle 
of july, at night-time, and see a perfect fur- 
nace blazing up the chimney; his bedroom 
candle, lighted, on a chest of drawers; two 
wax candles lighted on the chimney; two 
lighted on his toilet-table ; a policeman’s lan- 
tern lighted for the night ; and the handle of a 
warming-pan protruding from his bed and re- 
maining there till he was prepared to enter it, 


Among other peculiarities of taste, he 
preferred the town to the country, loved 
streets and shops and hated green lanes; 
preferred adulterated articles to pure ones ; 
manufactured champagne to the juice of 
the grape, etc. He had a horror of a 
home-baked loaf, and never went into the 
country without making a descent upon a 
baker’s shop, “and filling the carriage 
with white, vicious, alumy bread, sufficient 
to have lasted our household through a 
siege of moderate duration.” He would 
never have his fires lit with any other 
wood than certain prepared chips, covered 
with resin, which he carried about in huge 
Stacks. 

As an actor he belonged to the classic 
school of Kemble, but his style was more 
natural than that of his master. 


I cannot help thinking [says the Vicomte de 
Soligny] what a sensation Young would have 
quated had he belonged to the French instead 
of to the English stage. With a voice almost 
as rich, powerful, and sonorous as that of Tal- 
ma; action more free, flowing, and various ; a 
more expressive face, and a better person, he 
would hardly have been second in favor and 
attractions to that greatest of living actors, 


When he and Kean acted together, the 
contrast must have been remarkably strik- 
ing; the chiselled face, fine figure, and 
musical voice of Young, against the gipsy 
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features, diminutive form, and hoarse 
tones of his rival. But one flash of Ed- 
mund’s marvellous eyes could thrill the 
audience more than all the stately finished 
elocution of the other. Mr. Fitzgerald 
has well defined Young’s position in his 
profession, when he says (“Life of the 
Kembles ”) he “ does not light up an era.” 
His name is not associated in our minds 
with a new starting-point in theatrical an- 
nals, as that of Betterton, Garrick, Kem- 
ble, Kean, and even Macready. But for 
all that he must have been an admirable 
actor, even when placed among so many 
brilliant stars as adorned the stage in his 
time. What a luminary would be sucha 
one now could he shine upon us! That 
he had the instincts of a true artist is suf- 
ficiently proved by the following anecdote. 

One day when conversing with a friend 
on the importance of an actor possessing 
the power of realizing a character, he men- 
tioned that in his early career while play- 
ing Othello, the struggle in his mind be- 
tween his love for his wife and the sense 
of wrong she was supposed to have done 
him so overwhelmed him, that after smoth- 
ering her he was in such an ecstasy of re- 
morse and misery, that he flung himself 
upon the bed, burst into a paroxysm of 
tears, and Was only recalled tothe fact 
that the murder he had committed was 
not a reality by the rapturous applause of 
the audience. 

Under the date of July 5th, 1856, Mac- 
ready recorded in his diary : — 


Read with deep emotion the death of Charles 
Mayne Young, aged 79. My struggle in pro- 
fessional life was against him, and for several 
years we were in rivalry together, disliking of 
course, but still respecting one another. I am 
now the only one left of the men who made 
up the artistic constellation at Covent Garden. 
The news of Young’s death yesterday depressed 
me more than those who had witnessed our 
contention for the prize of public favor cou!d 
have conceived. I had a very sincere respect 
for him. No two men could have differed 
more in the character of their minds, in their 
tastes, pursuits, and dispositions ; but his pru- 
dence, his. consistency in his own peculiar 
views, and the uniform respectability of his 
conduct, engaged and held fast my esteem for 
him, from the time that the excitable feelings 
of immediate rivalry had passed away. 
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From The Examiner. 
GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON,” “ THE 
PRINCESS OF THULE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


AT breakfast next morning, Lady Syl- 
via appeared as cheerful as possible. She 
was quite talkative; and was more 
charmed than ever with the beauties of 
the Rhine. No reference was made to 
that little incident of the previous evening. 

She had been schooling herself as usual. 
Was it not natural for him to show some 
resentment at this foolish schoolgirl no- 
tion of presenting a 1,000/. bank-note to 
her father? Her husband could not be 
expected to share in her romantic notions. 
He was a man of the world. And had he 
not shown his generosity and unfailing 
consideration in not only assenting to her 
proposal, but in going off to conceal his 
natural disapproval? Her woman’s eyes 
had been too quick ; that was all. 

On the other hand, Balfour, delighted 
to find his young wife in such good spirits, 
could not think of reviving a matter which 
might lead toa quarrel. She might give 
her father the thousand pounds, and wel- 
come. Only he, Balfour, would take very 
good care, as soon as he got back to En- 
gland, that that was the last application of 
the kind. 

Now the truth was, there had been no 
such application. Lord Willowby had 
written to his daughter, and she had re- 
ceived the letter; but there was not in it 
a single word referring to money matters. 
A simple inquiry, and a simple explana- 
tion, would have prevented all this un- 
pleasantness, which might leave traces 
behind it. Why had not these been forth- 
coming? Why, indeed! How many 
months before was it that Balfour was 
urging his sweetheart to fix an early day 
for their wedding, on the earnest plea that 
marriage was the only guarantee against 
misunderstandings ? Only with marriage 
came perfect confidence. Marriage was 
to be the perpetual safeguard against the 
dangers of separation, the interterence of 
friends, the mischief wrought by rumor. 
In short, marriage was to bring about the 
millennium. That is a belief that has got 
into the heads of a good many young peo- 
ple besides Mr. Hugh Balfour and Lady 
Sylvia Blythe. 

But as they were now quite cheerful 
and pleased with each other, what more 
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was wanted? And it was a bright and 
beautiful day; and soon the steamer 
would be coming up the river to take them 
on to Coblentz, that they might go up the 
Moselle. As they stood on the small 
wooden pier, Lady Sylvia, looking abroad 
on the beautiful panorama of crag, and 
island, and river, said to her husband ina 
low voice,— 

“Shall we ever forget this place? And 
the still days we spent here?” 

“T will give you this advice, Sylvia,” 
said he. “If you want to remember Ro- 
landseck, don’t keep any photograph of it 
in England. That will only deaden and 
vulgarize the place; and you will gradually 
have the photograph dispossessing your 
memory picture. Look, now, and remem- 
ber. Look at the color of the Rhine, 
‘and the shadows under the trees of the 
island there, and the sunshine on those 
blue mountains. Don’t youthink you will 
always be able to remember?” 

She did not look at all. She suddenl 
turned away her head, for she did not =e 4 
him to see that her eyes had filled. It was 


not the last time she was to look at Ro- 
landseck — or rather at the beautiful pic- 
ture that memory painted of it — through 
a mist of tears. 

“Hillo!” cried her husband, as =| 


were stepping on board the “ Kaiser Wil- 
helm,” “I’m hanged if there isn’t Billy 
Bolitho !” 

“Who is he?” said she, timidly ; her 
first impulse was to shrink from meeting 
any stranger. 

“Oh, the best fellow in the world!” 
said Balfour, who appeared to be greatly 
pleased. “He is a Parliamentary agent. 
Now you will hear all that’s been going on. 
Bolitho knows everybody and everything ; 
and besides, he is the best of fellows him- 
self.” 

Mr. Bolitho, with much discretion, did 
his utmost to avoid running against these 
two young people ; but that was of no use. 
Balfour hunted him up, and brought him 
along to introduce him to Lady Sylvia. 
He was an elderly gentleman, with silvery 
white whiskers, a bland and benevolent 
face, and remarkably shrewd and humor- 
ous eyes. He was very respectful to Lady 
Sylvia. He remarked to her that he had 
the pleasure of knowing her father; but, 
as Balfour put in, it would have been hard 
to find any one whom Mr. Bolitho did not 
know. 

And how strange it was, after these still 
days in the solitude by the Rhine, to 
plunge back again into English politics ! 
The times were quiet enough in England 
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itself just at the moment; but great events 
had recently been happening, and these 
afforded plenty of matter for eager discus- 
sion and speculation. Lady Sylvia lis- 
tened intently; was it not part of her 
education? She heard their guesses as 
to the political future. Would the prime 
minister be forced to dissclve before the 
spring? Or would he not wait to see the 
effect on the country of the reconstruction 
of the cabinet, and appear in February 
with a fascinating budget, which would 
charm all men’s hearts, and pave the way 
for a triumphant majority at the general 
election? All this she could follow pretty 
well. She was puzzled when they spoke 
of the alleged necessity of the prime min- 
ister seeking re-election on assuming the 
office of chancellor of the exchequer ; and 
she did not quite know what league it was 
that was likely to oppose — according to 
rumor — the re-election at Birmingham of 
a statesman who liad just been taken into 
the cabinet. But all this about the 
chances of a dissolution she could. under- 
stand pretty well; and was it not of suffi- 
cient interest to her, considering that her 
husband's seat in the House was in peril ? 

But when they got into the Jersonnel of 
po.itics she was lost altogether. There 
were rumors of a still further reconstruc- 
tion of the ministry; and the chances ol 
appointments falling to such and such peo- 
ple brought out such*a host of details 
about the position of various men whose 
names even were unknown to her that she 
got not a little bewildered. And surely this 
garrulous, bland old gentleman talked 
with a dreadful cynicism about public 
affairs — or rather about the men engaged 
inthem. And was not his talk affecting 
her husband too? Was it true that these 
were the real objects which caused this 
man to pose asa philanthropist and the 
other to preside at religious meetings? 
She began to find less and less humor in 
these remarks of Mr. Bolitho. She would 
like to have carried her husband away 
from the sphere of his evil influence. 

“I suppose now, Balfour,” said he, 
“you have been taking a look round? 
You know, of course, that Ballinascroon 
will make short work of you ?” 

*“ Yes, I know that,” said the other. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Bolitho, “ they say we 
sha’n’t know what the Government mean 
to do until Bright’s speech in October. I 
have a suspicion that something besides 
that will happen in October. ‘They may 
fancy a bold challenge would tell. Now, 
suppose there was a dissolution, where 
would you be?” 
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“ Flying all over the country, I suppose 
— Evesham, Shoreham, Woodstock, Har- 
wich, anywhere—seeing where I could 
get some rest for the sole of my foot.” 

“If I were you,” said Mr. Bolitho, “I 
would not trust to a postponement of the 
dissolution till the spring. I would take 
my measures now.” 

“Very well, but where? Come, Boli- 
tho, put me on to a good thing. I know 
you have always half-a-dozen boroughs in 
your pocket.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Bolitho to Lady 
Sylvia, with a cheerful smile, “ your hus- 
band wishes to make me out a person of 
some importance, doesn’t he? But it is 
really an old coincidence that I should run 
across him to-day; for, as it happens, I 
am going on to Mainz to see Eugy Chor- 
ley, and that is a man of whom you might 
fairly say that he carries a borough in his 
pocket — Englebury.” 

“That’s old Harnden’s place — what a 
shame it would be to try to oust the old 
fellow !” said Balfour. 

“ Oh, he is good for nothing!” said Mr. 
Bolitho, gaily. “He ought to be in a 
bath-chair, at Brighton. Besides, he is 
very unpopular; he has been spending no 
money lately. And I suppose you have 
got to oust somebody somewhere if you 
mean to sit in the House.” 

“ But what are his politics?” said Lady 
Sylvia, to this political pagan. 

“Oh, nothing in particular! Formerly, 
if there was a free fight going on any- 
where, he was sure to be in it—though 

ou never could tell on which side. Now 
e limits himself to an occasional growl.” 

“ And you would have my husband try 
to turn out this poor old gentleman?” 
said Lady Sylvia, with some indignation. 

“Why not?” said Mr. Bolitho, with a 
charming smile. “How many men has 
Harnden turned out in his time, I won- 
der! Now, Lady Sylvia, you could be of 
great use to your husband if you and he 
would only come straight on with me to 
Mainz. Mr. Chorley and his wife are at 
the Hotel. He is a solicitor at En- 
glebury—he is the great man there — 
does all the parochial business—is a 
friend of the duke’s —in short, he can do 
what he likes at Englebury. Your hus- 
band would have to conciliate him, you 
know, by puttin& a little business in his 
way — buying a few farms or houses on 
speculation and selling them again. Or 
Stay, this is better. Eugy wants to sell a 
few acres of land he himself has. I be- 
lieve he stole the piece from the side of 
an out-of-the-way common — first had a 
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ditch cut for drainage, then put up a 
few posts, then a wire to keep children 
from tumbling in, then, a couple of years 
after, he boldly ran a fence round and 
cleared the place inside. I suppose no 
one dared to interfere with a man who 
had the private affairs of every one in the 
parish in his hands. Well, 1 think Mr. 
Chorley, when he sees all this fuss going 
on about enclosures, sometimes gets un- 
easy. Now your husband might buy this 
land of him.” 

“For what purpose, pray?” demanded 
Lady Sylvia, with some dignity. “Do I 
understand you that this land was stolen 
from the poor people of the village ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bolitho, coolly. “And 
your husband could give it back to them 
— make a public green of it, and put up a 
gymnasium. That would have to be done 
after the election, of course.” 

“ And how do you propose that I should 
aid my husband?” asked Lady Sylvia. 
Balfour, who was listening in silentaamuse- 
ment, could not understand why she grew 
more and more chill in her demeanor. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Bolitho, with a shrewd 
smile, “ you will have to conciliate Mrs. 
Chorley, who is much the more terrible 
person of the two. I am afraid, Lad 
Sylvia, you don’t know much about poli- 
tics. 

“ No,” said Lady Sylvia, coldly. 

“Of course not — not to be expected. 
She won’t be hard in her catechising. But 
there are one or two points she is rather 
fierce about. You will have to let the 
English Church go.” . 

“To let the English Church go?” said 
Lady Sylvia, doubtfully. 

“T mean as a political institution.” 

“ But it is not a political institution,” said 
Lady Sylvia, firmly. 

“ | mean as a political question, then,” 
said Mr. Bolitho, blandly. “Pray don’t 
imagine that I am in favor of disestablish- 
ment, Lady Sylvia. It is not my business 
to have any opinions. I dare not belon 
either to the Reform or to the Carlton. 
was merely pointing out that if Mrs. 
Chorley speaks about disestablishment, it 
would not be worth your while to express 
any decided view, supposing you were not 
inclined to agree with her. That is all. 
You see, Mrs. Chorley is the daughter 
of the great Quakeress, Mrs. Dew — of 
course you have heard of her?” 

“No, I have not,” said Lady Sylvia. 

“Dear me! Before your time, I sup- 
pose. But she was a delightful old wom- 
an—the dearest little old lady! How 
well I remember her! She used to live in 
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Bloomsbury Square, and she had supper- 

arties every Tuesday and Friday even- 
ings ; it is five-and-thirty years ago since I 
went to those parties. Mrs. Dew was a 
widow, you know, and she presided at the 
table ; and when supper was over she used 
to get up and propose a series of toasts 
in the most delightful prim and precise 
manner. She was a great politician, you 
must understand. And many men used 
to come there of an evening who became 
very celebrated persons afterwards. Dear 
me, it’s a long time since then! But I 
shall never forget the little woman stand- 
ing up with a glass of toast-and-water in 
her hand —she did not drink wine — and 
giving the health of some distinguished 
guest, or begging them to drink to the 
success of a bill before the House; and 
we always drank her health before we left, 
and she used to give us such a pretty lit- 
tle old-fashioned curtsy. Mrs. Chorley,” 
added Mr. Bolitho, with a grim smile, “ is 
not quite,such another.” 

“But do you mean,” said Lady Sylvia, 
with some precision, “that because Mrs. 
Chorley is the daughter of a Quakeress, I 
am to pretend to wish for the destruction 
of the Church of England—my own 

_Church?” 

“ My dear Lady Sylvia!” cried Mr. Bo- 
litho, with a sort of paternal familiarity, 
“you must not put it in that way.” 

But here Balfour interposed, for he per- 
ceived that she was becoming a trifle 
warm; and a young husband is anxious 
that his wife chou acquit herself well 
before his friends. 

“Look here, Sylvia,” he said, good- 
humoredly. “I suppose neither you nor I 
have any very keen personal interest in 
that question. No doubt the Church of 
England will be disestablished in time, and 
before that time comes it will be well to 
prepare for the change, so that it may be 
effected with as little harm and as little 
harshness as possible. But the severance 
of the connection between Church and 
State has nothing to do with the destruc- 
tion of the Church ; it is a political ques- 
tion ; and if Mrs. Chorley or anybody else 
is so constituted as to take a frantic inter- 
est in such a thing, why should any other 
person goad her by contradictionr The 
opinions of Mrs. Chorley won’t shift the 
axis of the earth.” 

“You mistake me altogether, Hugh,” 
said Lady Sylvia. “I have not the slight- 
est intention of entering into any discus- 
sion on any topic whatsoever with Mrs. 
Chorley.” 

Of course not. She already regarded 
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Mrs. Chorley, and all her views and opin 
ions, no matter what they were, with a 
sovereign contempt. For was it not this 
unholy alliance into which her husband 
seemed inclined to enter, that was the 
cause of his speaking in a slighting, indif- 
ferent manner about subjects which ought 
to have been of supreme importance to 
him? And the cheerful and friendly face 
of Mr. Bolitho pleased her no longer. 

“ Are we going on to Mainz, then?” she 
asked of her husband. 

“I think we might as well,” said he. 
“There can be no harm in seeing this 
potentate, at all events. And we can go 
up the Moselle another time.” 

So he abandoned, at a moment’s notice, 
that voyage up the beautiful river to which 
she had been looking forward for many a 
day, merely that he should go on to see 
whether he could bribe a solicitor into 
betraying a constituency. She knew that 
her noble husband could never have done 
this but under the malign influence of this 
godless old man, whose only notion of the 
British Constitution was that it offered 
him the means of earning a discreditable 
livelihood. And she, too, was to take her 
part in the conspiracy. 

“You know, Lady Sylvia,” said Mr. 
Bolitho, with a pleasant smile, “there is 
one thing will conciliate Mrs. Chorley 
more than your agreeing with her about 
politics; and that is the fact that you are 
your father’s daughter.” 

She did not quite understand at first. 
Then it dawned upon her that they hoped 
to bring Mrs. Chorley into a friendly mood 
by introducing that political termagant to 
the daughter ofan earl. Lady Sylvia, who 
had retired into her guide-book, and would 
listen no more to their jargon of politics, 
resolved that that introduction would be of 
such a nature as Mrs. Chorley had never 
experienced before, in the whole course 
of her miserable, despicable, and ignomin- 
ious life. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A SLAVE HUNT IN BORNEO. 


ONCE upon a time I visited Lingga 
Fort, in Sarawak, a post maintained for 
no purpose visible unless’to show the 
modest beginnings of Rajah Brooke’s sov- 
ereignty. His outposts at that time stood 
a hundred miles further inland. From 
Lingga I made excursions in search of 
game, with but small success. There are 
deer in abundance, of two sorts, not to 
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mention the pretty palandok, which is 
an antelope miscalled. Other antelopes 
exist, with wild cats, civets, honey bears, 
boars, etc. Lingga, too, is a chosen home 
of the mias, or orang-outan. Nests of 
this huge ape abound, and several times 
I came across his sylvan majesty crawling 
at a giddy height among the branches of a 
durian. 

One morning I set out for a deer-stalk- 
ing expedition, and remained several days 
at a ruinous shanty that stood in a maze 
of flowery pasture, with no bush for acres 
round higher than one’s waist. Little 
hills rose about it, cleared to their tops on 
the hither side, but crowned with lofty 
trees. A charred stump here and there 
preserved the memory of some forest 
giant which Dyak ingenuity could not 
overthrow. But even such black witnesses 
were royally mantled and diademed. The 
million seeds which had lain in hopeless 
shadow, rotting beneath the canopy of 
leaves ina twilight which the sun could 
never pierce —each and all of these had 
sprung to life and run riot in its joy. 
Delicate orchids shrank and shrivelled 
in the glare, but sisters less shy and 
less beautiful replaced them. Rattans 
twined like snakes through the springing 
grass ; flowery creepers ran along, climbed 
every bush in endless convolutions, and 
burst upon its topmost branches in a 
glory of triumphant blossom. In the moist 
ground stood tasselled reeds, which gently 
curved before hot breaths of breeze. The 
long grey grass moved like slow waves 
advancing. Through hours of intolerable 
heat I watched the purple shadows moving 
round the trees; I heard the call and 
twitter of a thousand birds; I-*saw the 
lazy, jaunting butterflies dance sleepily 
from cup to cup. Then the red sunset 
streamed into my valley, and closed the 
flowers, mist rose, the jungle lifted up its 
voice. And I was conscious of a great 
enjoyment, though of all the deer that 
made night musical not one could I 
approach by day. 

Whilst I surveyed this scene one morn- 
ing, a train of Malays emerged from the 
dusky forest and came towards my hut. 
Their uniform showed them to be fortmen, 
and the articles of European comfort on 
their heads told of a white man with them. 
Presently arrived my friend Harris, the 
resident of a fort up country, who was 
travelling at leisure towards the capital oa 
leave of absence. His business here was 
to destroy a mias of incredible voracity, 
against which piteous complaints had been 


brought to Lingga. The cunning of this | 
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brute was too much for native rivalry, and 
the Dyaks felt naturally loth to cut down 
their fruit trees and thus surround him, 
as is their trick of catching a mias in the 
forest. A very pleasant day I passed 
with my visitor, who, I thought might be 
clever with monkeys, yet no better able to 
find a belling deer than I myself. So it 
proved when he accompanied me on the 
nightly stalk. At dawn following he 
departed, but just as I also set out after 
those deer with pertinacious hope, one of 
his men came back, asking the loan of my 
wood-knife for Harris. This implement 
was a ponderous, old-fashioned twelve- 
inch blade, a sort of Roman g/adius, pre- 
sented4o me by a sympathizing relative 
many years before, when I was on the 
point of setting out on my travels. 

The village to which Harris was travel- 
ling stood some twelve hours further on. 
He reached it indue course. Here dwelt, 
as Officers of government were aware, 
a rich 2ikodah, or merchant-captain, who 
had found means to perform the holy pil- 
grimage. Such fanatics are a curse to 
every land, sowers of mischief and ill- 
will, discontented plotters for schemes 
impracticable, which each fellow-conspira- 
tor would oppose if he thought there was. 
a prospect of success. Hadji Mummin 
was grievously suspected of practices 
downright treasonable. For this reason 
or another he did not pay Harris the 
courtesy of a visit, but bowed to him 
from the verandah of his house. This 
was much the handsomest residence for 
many miles round —a large wooden build- 
ing, raised on posts, of course, with hewn- 
log steps to the verandah instead of the 
notched pole commonly used. Here, ds 
his servants told Harris, the hadji lived 
with no less than fifteen helpmates. His 
countrymen felt partly scornful, partly 
indignant, and wholly jealous perhaps, at 
such prodigality; for it is not Malay cus- 
tom, except for nobles, to take more than 
one wife. As for the Dyaks, they remained 
utterly indifferent. 

There was not another building in the 
village at which Harris could put up with 
the comfort to be expected at Hadji Mum- 
min’s, but that selfish personage made no 
sign. When at dinner, it was casually 
mentioned that the hadji had been the 
chief sufferer by those depredations which 
he had come to avenge, the anger of my- 
friend boiled up. It is nosmall offence in 
the Eastern forests for the chief man of a 
village to ignore the claims of hospitality, 
and the circumstances of this case made 
it flat insult. Harris was a wrathful man, 
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therefore. Sending a servant ahead to 
announce him, he climbed the hadji’s 
steps almost before his fifteen wives had 
spread mats of ceremony and his slaves 
had lighted candles. 

Hadji Mummin met him on the veran- 
dah, a fat, round, beardless man, whose 


face turned green under agitation. Stand- 


ing between two slaves, he spoke a few 
words of courtesy, smiled, and held out 
his hand. Harris declined it, walked in- 
side, and sat on the divan. ‘ You have 
behaved to an officer of the rajah’s gov- 
ernment like a boatman, hadji,” he said, 
brusquely —a boatman with Malays is a 
type of boorishness, as the cabman with 
ourselves. 

The hadji’s face paled, but he said 
nothing. 

* “You send to complain of mischief done 
te your plantations,” Harris continued, 
“and when I come to assist you, no cur- 
tains are spread for me, no food is sent 
me—I am treated like a slave. How is 
this, O hadji?” 

“ My house is not worthy of your lord- 
ship’s residence.” 

“ And so you send me into the Dyak 
huts. Your house is indeed unworthy ; 
for,” continued Harris, quoting from the 
rhythmical code of law and ethics called 
the Lontar, “‘the dwelling of the churl 
is a sty, though it be built of gold and 
silver.’” 

This speech, delivered in a low tone 
with perfect coolness, struck the Malays 
with horror. Their rules of conduct de- 
manded that he to whom such words were 
addressed should run amuck, to kill or be 
killed. Perhaps the hadji had learned 
more sense in his pilgrimage — perhaps 
the luxury of fifteen wives had sapped his 
courage. He replied neither by word nor 
act, whilst Harris, bowing, turned to go. 
Be sure his eyes were about him, however, 
and my old knife ready to his hand. - The 
hadji returned his salute mechanically. 
As Harris went out he became aware that 
some members of the harem had heard 
what passed, for loud and excited whisper- 
ings came from a curtain which bellied 
and twisted with the eager movements of 
those behind it. 

The Malays followed their master back 
in silence, too much awed to speak. An- 
gry words are rare in the intercourse of 
that strange people, though angry deeds 
are common enough. But after Harris 
had turned in, they whispered the whole 
night through, keeping watch over him. 
Nearly ten years of life in Borneo had 
taught my friend all the risk of speaking 





as he had, but it had taught him also that 
there was little to fear that night. A late 
comprehension of injured honor might 
cause the old polygamist to massacre his 
wives and those about him, but not to 
seek his foe. Such is the oddest feature 
of that extraordinary madness called the 
meng amok. 

Though, for the sake of his own dignity, 
Harris would have preferred to leave the 
mias in tranquil possession of the hadji’s 
fruit, as the rajah’s officer he was bound 
to resist a petty feeling. Before dawn he 
set out, half the Dyak population with 
him. Tiny warriors, clothed in their inno- 
cence alone, ran before him on the dusky 
path ; the mothers of a generation still to 
be ran as fast and screamed yet louder — 
these had a foot of brass wire or so for 
raiment. Such a hullabaloo did their 
united voices raise, that Harris sternly 
dismissed the whole contingent, and went 
on with his Malays and guides alone. An 
instinct transmitted by ages of oppression 
still forbids the Dyak to make clearings 
round his house. He would hide both 
himself and the fruitful evidence of his 
industry. Daylight could not steal through 
the thick canopy of leaves above the path 
Harris traversed until all the open ground 
lay clear in the white radiance of morning. 
Half an hour’s walk brought the party to 
that low hill where Hadji Mummin and 
others had an ancestral orchard. Mangos 
and mangosteens were there, loquats, huge 
durians, lancets, rambutans, an endless 
list of fruit. Here, of course, dwelt the 
mias, and the party scattered to seek him. 
Harris kept the path alone, going slowly, 
that the hunters might keep pace with him 
in the thick underwood. But scarcely 
were they lost to sight, when a woman 
stepped from behind a tree, and salaamed, 
raising her hands above her head, and 
touching forehead, mouth, and bosom: 

Harris stood surprised. She was 
dressed like the wife of a rich Malay, in 
silk and native cloth. The handkerchief 
thrown across her face revealed one fine 
eye and arounded cheek. Harris guessed 
that he “ was in” for an unpleasant scene. 
Sudden passions for the ‘van futih are 
not quite uaknown to fair Malays, and 
their recklessness in avowing the senti- 
ment is apt to cause trouble. 

“What is your family, p’rumpuhan ?” 
asked Harris, using the formula of a peo- 
ple who thinki t insu.t to demand a name 
direct. 

“Tam a Milanau, and I was the slave 
of Hadji Mummin. He freed me by mar- 
riage, and’ I divorced him six months 
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since, but he will not let me go. There- 
fore I appeal to the white lord, who is an 
elephant, a lion,” etc. 

Here was a situation! In all countries 
where slavery exists it is the dread of 
white officials. Noact of theirs is regard- 
ed with such universal jealousy and rage 
as the slightest interference with the “ pe- 
culiar institution.” The civil magistrate 
has two laws to administer, the English — 
often impracticable —and the recognized 
code of ethics. Most difficult, and indeed 
dangerous, it is to steer a course between 
these two, for they can never be recon- 
ciled, and seldom can either be evaded. 
Harris tried to escape his difficulty by 
urging the woman to return. “ What will 
you do if free?” he asked. “You will 
have to work as a slave.” 

“ T can go to my own people,” she said, 
“or to the missionaries. The hadji ill- 
treats me because I will not join El Isl4m, 
for I am a Christian baptized. The Sulus 
took me as a child, and sold me from 
hand to hand. I ask your protection, 
tuan\” 

This unexpected statement complicated 
matters still further. After a moment’s 
thought, Harris called his men about him. 
The younger of them grinned at sight of 
his companion, but the elder looked for an 
explanation. The woman’s dress and cov- 
ered face showed her to be Malay of high 
position, and, of course, Mussulman. 

Harris put the woman in the midst, and 
started back, very anxious and annoyed. 
Before they had gone half-way, the noise 
of an advancing crowd reached their ears. 
A moment afterwards, Hadji Mummin, 
with a dozen of his friends, burst into 
sight, half the Dyak village curjously fol- 
lowing them. ‘“ There she is!” the 
Malays cried, and rushed forward. For- 
tunately the path was so narrow that 
Harris could bar it with his outstretched 
rifle. The woman screamed, and turned 
to run into the bush, but her guardians 
stopped her. 

“The rajah will know of this!” hissed 
Hadji Mummin, with difficulty restraining 
those loud curses which are forbidden 
utterance to the Malay who respects him- 
self. ‘Give me my slave, suan!” 

“ Lead on to the village,” replied Harris 
firmly. “Weare not wild beasts, to dis- 
pute in the jungle.” 

Every gentleman Malay admired the 
dignity of this remark, which was quite in 
their own style. They drew the hadji 
back, and retired silently. It was a pic- 
turesque procession that traversed the vil- 
lage. The friends and servants of Hadji 





Mummin, in gay head-handkerchief, jacket, 
tartan petticoat, and waving sash, sur- 
rounded the old man, who wore long silk 
robes and a turban by privilege of his 
trip to Mecca. Round them surged a 
crowd of naked Dyaks, with quick, bird- 
like eyes. In the wild excitement of this 
disturbance, they shouted, laughed, and 
shook their arms aloft. The coils of 
brazen wire, the snowy bracelets of shell, 
the innumerable ornaments and charms 
upon their naked limbs, gleamed in the 
sun, and jingled. Behind the Malays 
came Harris, very vexed, indeed, and his 
fortmen in jacket of blue, red sash, and 
white trousers. Amongst them walked 
the fugitive, cowering in shame and fear. 
The elders and the maidens of the village 
had assembled on their high verandahs, 
and looked down upon the bustling 
street. It was a great day for Sabuyong. 

At the comnaill lodge of the Dyaks, 
Mummin halted. Harris bowed in ap- 
proval, and followed up the ladder, fort- 
men and fugitive behind him. It was 
a round building, like all of its class, and 
in the midst hung a mass of smoke-dried 
human heads, strung up on a hoop, like 
globes of a rude chandelier. All round 
ran a platform of logs roughly squared, a 
seat by day, a bed for the unmarried men 
at night. On this the party squatted 
cross-legged, whilst Harris sat like a 
European in the place of honor, his men 
round him, and the slave out of danger at 
his back. The Orang Kaya, or chief of 
the village, with his counselling heads of 
households, took a watchful post, as amicé 
curia@. 

It is not worth while to reproduce the 
pleadings, but perhaps the main conten- 
tions of the plaintiff may be thought inter- 
esting. He urged, first, that the woman 
was his slave, bought with his money; 
second, that the child born to her, whilst 
it freed her in a sense, did not give to an 
infidel the privilege of divorce enjoyed by 
a legal wife; third, that the ill-treatment 
alleged — itself a sufficient ground for 
interference, whether by native or English 
law, if proved — was an invention ; fourth, 
that the defendant had begun an intrigue, 
which restored her to the state of slavery. 
And in evidence of this fact, he pointed 
out that she had left her child behind. 

Upon the other side, it was argued with 
force, though in tones frightened and 
shamefaced, that the birth of her child 
made her either a free woman or a wife, 
by the law of Islam. If the former, she 
exercised her natural privilege in leav- 
ing the hadji’s house ; if the latter, her 
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divorce was valid, by the same code, at a 
moment’s notice, since she owed no dowry 
norclaimed any. The intrigue she denied 
with indignation, asking how it could be 
believed when her object had been to 
accompany the ¢van to Kuching. If he 
listened to her, she knew he would recover 
her child ; she had heard his strong words 
to the hadji on the night before. “If I 
am sent back,” she cried, turning to Har- 
ris with hands outstretched, “1 will throw 
myself from this verandah and die. Save 
me, fuan /” 

In the excitement of her defence, the 
veil was cast aside, and she stepped from 
the low divan amongst them all. The 
Malays audibly commented on her per- 
sonal appearance, w‘th that cynic trivial- 
ity which is their nature. Without being 
a beauty, the girl was interesting. Her 
loosened hair fell to the ground, and her 
eyelashes curled to the very cheek-bone. 
Like all Milanaus, she had a skin compar- 
atively fair, and features not too irregular. 
Harris was still more annoyed, of course, 
to find that his protégée had charms 
sufficient to set scandalous tongues wag- 
ging. 
The case was pleaded on both sides, 
and it lay with him to decide. Plaintiff 


and spectators, even the defendant herself, 


after that outbreak, chewed betel-nut 
assiduously. The only motion was that 
of their jaws, the only sound their eternal 
salivation, and the light rustle of the hos- 
pitable box pushed from hand to hand 
along the mats. As Harris, with thoughtful 
dignity, put his pipe down to deliver judg- 
ment, a great paw touched his shoulder. 
The white-haired Orang Kaya had crept 
behind unnoticed, as many a time, in old 
days, he had crept behind anenemy. “ My 
warriors are all armed,” he whispered; 
“give the word, and no Malay shall be 
alive in ten minutes.” 

“The rajah knows your loyalty, Orang 
Kaya,” Harris announced aloud. “We 
are all his servants, and those who are 
faithful obey him. To the rajah I refer 
this cause, and he will do justice. I shall 
take the woman to Kuching, and you, 
hadji, will follow.” 

Again the Malays present expected so 
great a chief to run amok, and again he 
disappointed them. The hadji turned 
green, his eyes rolled a little, but he wore 
a smile on rising. His friends regarded 
him with‘ visible contempt, and crowded 
down the ladder unceremoniously. 

There was no more thought of mias- 
hunting. The hadji might be a coward, 
but those about him would strike a blow if 
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they saw the opportunity. Itis not always 
the slave-owner who shows himself most 
enraged at interference with the sacred 
right. The very fortmen were indignant, 
though discipline restrained them, and 
their allegiance might be unaffected. Such 
a force is the institution of slavery for dis- 
integrating all relations social and loyal. 
Harris knew every expression of his peo- 
ple, and reflected with some anxiety on 
the task before him. 

When he passed the doorway of the 
Pangaran house, he saw all the Dyak war- 
riors ranged below, stripped and armed 
for fight. The Malays stood in a little 
group at bottom of the ladder, afraid to 
advance, until the hadji suddenly pressed 
through them and walked towards his 
house between the ranks of spearmen. 
Ata word the Orang Kaya dismissed his 
militia, which scattered in disappointment. 

It was but three days’ journey to Lingga, 
but the route lay through a country scarce 
peopled. No possible reinforcement could 
be expected on the track, except my rifle. 
For his own safety Harris had no fear, 
but that the woman would be stolen he 
entertained doubt as little. A man cannot 
pass three days and nights in watching, 
and his fortmen, true to the death as they 
would be in his defence, could not be re- 
lied on to prevent kidnapping. Harris 
considered and rejected as unworthy the 
idea of taking a guard of D ‘tks; the un- 
certainty of a messenger prevented him 
from summoning me; and there was no 
garrison at Lingga to draw upon. He 
resoived to go by water if it was feasible, 
The Oreng Kaya stated that the rapids 
which made ascent difficult at this time of 
year offered no serious obstacle to a canoe 
descending. Had it been otherwise, Hadji 
Mummin would never have settled in such 
a spot, for a Malay shut off from water 
traffic would pine in misery. When a 
large canoe had been quietly prepared, 
and a dozen stalwart little Dyaks sat with 
paddles poised, Harris suddenly announced 
his intention. If Hadji Mummin had 
planned mischief, he was disconcerted, 
and the fugitive reached Lingga without 
meeting foe or friend. 

But the troubles of her guardian were 
not yet passed, as he knew well. To with- 
draw as far as Kuching even one, of the 
six soldiers who kept formal ward at the 
fort would have been a grave responsi- 
bility. There was no one else to be 
depended on in such a case, saving, of 
course, the missionaries. A messenger to 
myself failed to discover me, for 1 had 
gone further inland, seeking those invisi- 
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ble deer which made themselves so dis- 
tinctly audible every night. Harris had 
no time to lose. The Orang Kaya in- 
formed him, as agreed, that Hadji Mum- 
min had left Sabuyong but a few hours 
after his departure. Leaving his charge 
at the fort, Harris paddled to the mission 
at Banting. 

Needless to say that the good folks 
there were enthusiastic and excited about 
these events. Christian slaves are com- 
mon enough in Sulu and even in Brunei, 
but they seldom are carried so far down 
the coast as Sarawak. With fervid cour- 
age these kindly gentlemen and ladies 
offered to brave all Islam in arms if Har- 
ris would leave the girl with them; but 
the rashness of their proposal was dis- 
played when he asked what escort the 
mission could afford him. Even for such 
a purpose, two Chinese youths and a 
Dyak boy exhausted its resources. None 
of these had met sights more alarming 
than an angry clergyman, and Harris con- 
cluded that upon the whole he would be 
safer without their aid. The mission had 
boats, however, and crews thereto belong- 
ing — people keep a boat in Sarawak, as 
they keep a carriage in England. Harris 
accepted a large one for himself, and a 
canoe for his charge. He could-not travel 
with her, and he did not like to trust her 
with Malays. The mission ladies found 
him a woman to bear her company, and in 
process of time the chaperone turned up, 
only twelve hours behind time — which is 
near enough for a man in the East, much 
more a woman. 

The fugitive was picked up at Lingga 
Fort. Harris had his own three servants, 
quite reliable for a row, and two Dyak 
chiefs of his residency, on their way to 
see the capital—these would certainly 
fight. The Malay crew of the sampan 
numbered six, of whom he knew nothing, 
and the missionaries little more. The 
canoe was attached by a chain; it carried 
three men, the ex-slave, and her attendant. 
Harris expected the attack to be made, if 
such a bold proceeding should be decided, 
between Lingga and the river mouth. He 
started, therefore, in broad daylight, and 
kept the middle of the stream, which is a 
mile and a half broad. Plenty of boats 
they passed, as usual, for the Batang 
Lupar is most frequented and populous of 
all the fine rivers in Borneo. Nightfall 
saw him at the delta, with the open sea 
before, and danger passed. But Harris 
would run no risks, and he resolved to 
spend each night ashore, since there was 
no moon to show an enemy approaching. 





A wooded island rises opposite the Ba- 
tang Lupar, called Trissau. As he passed 
it next morning Harris observed a large 
prau lying in the shadow of its trees. 
There was no one on board, but, glancing 
back, he saw the crew come out and clam- 
ber into her. Nothing suspicious in this, 
and when Harris saw the vessel hoist her 
sail, and scud seawards before the wind, 
he paid no more attention. His own 
course lay along shore, at just such dis- 
tance as cleared him from cape to cape. 
The day passed without adventure, and 
before sunset he turned at right angles, 
making for the beach. His crew grumr 
bled a little, for this proceeding entailed 
a heavy pull, but there was nothing to 
cause alarm. The night passel quietly, 
so did the next day and the next, on sea 
and shore. Many vessels were seen at a 
distance, and many canoes passed within 
hail. A straight run of three days will 
take a sampan from the mouth of the 
Batang Lupar to that of the Sarawak, but 
the way Harris was steering, it could not 
be done under a week. 

On the fourth morning, an examination 
of the chain showed that the staple hold- 
ing it was broken. Harris scrutinized 
suspiciously, but the fracture was quite 
clean, and the stolidly careless faces of the 
crew disarmed him. With a malediction 
on dishonest blacksmiths, Harris replaced 
the chain with a rattan, and started. It 
was a lovely morning. Stimulated by the 
bright air, the breeze, and whispering rip- 
ples of the sea, he stood out for a “ longer 
leg” than usual. Under the same exhil- 
arating influence, he allowed himself a 
nap after the fatigues and anxieties of 
night watching. The monotonous lap of 
the wavelets which rocked him, the slow 
creak of the sheet, and the drowsy songs 
of the Malays crouched for’ard, dozed him 
off again and again. The Dyaks woke 
him finally, and he sat up in alarm. All 
the sky to eastward lying low and black 
upon the sea. Sickly white sunshine glim- 
mered lying the forward path, but the wind 
had fallen. Both crews were paddling 
eagerly for shore, which lay, a dark blue 
line above the water, at considerable dis- 
tance. Without wasting time in repri- 
mand, Harris ordered the mast to be 
unshipped. It was scarcely done when 
the squall descended, burst in a screech of 
wind, wrested the mast and threw it over- 
board, heeled the sampan gunwale under. 
Amid shouts and prayers, Harris cut the 
fastening of the kajongs, which whizzed 
headlong over the sea. - Though the boat 
righted, such great waves uprose as threat- 
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ened to swamp her. They surged up in 
one simultaneous bound; in a moment’s 
space the ripples swelled to ponderous 
hills of water. Sheets of rain skimmed 
along the sea, mist and spray wrapped the 
boat like a curtain. Thought is scarcely 
quicker than the change. But as that veil 
closed round, Harris saw, or believed he 
saw, a craft emerge from that whirling 
darkness, and shoot across their trail. He 
crawled hurriedly to the tow-rope —it 
came loose to his hand. 

For half an hour they ran before the 
storm. A soaked mattress held by men 
prostrate in the bows kept the sampan 
spinning at an awful rate. The Malays 
had all stripped to swim; through teeth 
chattering with cold, they commended their 
souls to Allah, or shouted unmeaningly as 
inaudibly. Almost as suddenly as it had 
begun, the hurly-burly ceased. For some 
moments more the rain fell, then lightened, 
then gave over — the mist vanished — and 
from the top of mountainous rollers they 
saw land at fifty yards’ distance; they saw 
also the canoe beating upset on the sands, 
and a large prau just making shore beside 
it. 

Harris snatched a paddle and turned his 
sampan to intercept. Summoned by their 


master’s call, Dyaks and servants sec- 


onded him, for the crew sat uncompre- 
hending or unwilling. It was a race not 
ill-matched.. The pursued had more men, 
but a heavier boat, and both together came 
as near the sands as it was safe to venture 
without waiting an opportunity. At that 
point the other crew suddenly leaped 
overboard, abandoning their vessel. Har- 
ris did not hesitate. Gripping my knife 
between his teeth, he plunged into the 
rollers, dived, found footing; blinded, 
buffeted, he gained the shore. 

But the pursued were quicker. With a 
cry of fury and dismay, they watched 
Harris advancing. He recognized the 
hadji, and, grasping his knife, rushed at 
him. But Malays are not easily caught 
betwixt sea and forest. Some ran to the 
near jungle, others, with the hadji, dashed 
again through the surf, gripped their ves- 
sel tossing on the rollers, and swung 
themselves aboard. They caught up the 
paddles, those still in the water shoved, 
and before justice could reach them they 
had recovered controlof their prau. Har- 
ris ran waist deep into the surf. Swung 
off his legs, he swam. But it was no use. 
The hadji leaned over and mocked him 
as the boat fast drew off. In the last 
effort of rage, Harris struck with all his 
might. Perhaps he injured his enemy — 
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for certain, he made a great gap in the 
edge of my knife. 

“ And what became of the fugitive?” 
asked every one in Sarawak, when this 
adventure was reported. 

“T cannot tell,” Harris used to answer. 
“T half think I saw some women lying in 
the prau, but it may have been fancy.” 
The hadji would care very little whether 
his slave was recovered living or dead. If 
it was the former case, I pity her, for 
Malay laws against torture do not apply 
to runaways. Hadji Mummin was not 
heard of so long as I stopped in the 
country, and his fifteen wives remained, 
not disconsolate it was given us to under- 
stand, in a state of widowhood. 

FREDERICK BOYLE. 





From The Victoria Magazine. 
MISS MULOCH (MRS. CRAIK). 


THE year 1826 gave us, among other 
things and persons, the now well-known 
novelist Miss Muloch. This lady’s works 
are much read, which fact-is corroborated 
by the testimony of certain articles in the 
shape of well-worn, well-soiled library vol- 
umes. Her readers are culled from a 
wide circle. Young people agree with 
her because her books tend to strengthen 
the idea that “ there’s nothing half so sweet 
in life as love’s young dream;” but this 
thoughtful writer appeals not to youthful 
sympathies only; she does not throw all 
the poetry of life into its spring; she 
remembers those seven ages of man which 
drew forth the eloquence of Jacques in 
the forest of Arden. A faterfamilias, 
little addicted to novel-reading, has been 
known to grow earnest in praise of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” and eyes dim with 
age have grown dimmer still behind their 
spectacles, while listening to passages 
from the same book. 

It is evident that Miss Muloch earl 
commenced studying a thing, small enough 
in its way, but one which has puzzled 
philosophers and moralists in all ages, 
viz.: the human heart; it is evident also 
that she made rapid progress in her 
acquaintance with this complex piece of 
machinery —that she soon iearnt to play 
upon it, to command it, and to draw from 
it sweet sounds and solemn symphonies, 
as does a skilled performer from a musical 
instrument, otherwise she would not have 
written “Olive” before she was twenty- 
four years of age. 

The publication of “John Halifax, Gen- 
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tleman,” in 1857, may be regarded as a 
landmark in the literary life of its author, 
who, on the occasion of her marriage in 
1865, received a pleasant reminder of the 
popularity of this favorite novel: it took 
the form of a gold pen-holder, with the 
words “ John Halifax” inscribed thereon, 
and expressed the appreciation of an 
anonymous admirer. 

From a group of books published in 
1866 “ Christian’s Mistake ’- stands rather 
prominently forward, and, among the still 
later products of this writer’s pen, may be 
singled out for a few words of special 
notice, a little story, simple in style and 
charming in its simplicity, entitled “My 
Mother and I.” It is not always given to 
us to see in imagination the actual scenes 
which have inspired our authors and 
which have seen them write; but just this 
once, reader, we can indulge ina play of 
fancy of the kind if you will. 

In a western county of England is a 
certain beautiful village, Freshford by 
name. There the grass seems greener 
than elsewhere, the sky bluer, the water 
clearer. Itis a quiet, quaint little spot, 
with an old-fashioned beauty quite its 
own; moreover it produces to perfection 
those specialities for which good villages 
are famous, viz.: the best butter and 
eggs, always, ana the best violets, cow- 
slips, and primroses in the season. Its 
air must be conducive to literary pursuits, 
since local embryo poets are tempted to 
put its beauties into print, since Sir Wil- 
liam Napier honored it with his presence 
while he wrote the principal part of his 
“History of the Peninsular War,” and 
since, under the influence of its freshen- 
ing breezes, Miss Muloch produced the 
greater portion of “My Mother and I.” 
The scene of this story is laid, partly in 
the village of Freshford, and partly in 
the classic city of Bath, close by, which, 
in point of fashion has, like many of its 
inhabitants, seen its best days. Those 
who have read the book and visited the 
places described therein, will be ready to 
admit that the delineations it contains are 
truthful as well as charming, and that the 
writer has been as observant as “ Cap’en 
Cuttle” would have been under similar 
circumstances — that she has seen beauty 
and made “ notes on’t.” 

The writings of Miss Muloch, from the 
appearance of her first novel, “The 
Ogilvies,” in 1849, to the publication of 
her last, about which reviewers have had 
something to say of late, present a goodly 
pile. They do not point to a pen, prolific 
as that of a Miss Braddon, for instance, 
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but they betoken a well-filled literary life. 
Individually they differ in merit, as do the 
works of most authors; but e# masse the 

are knit together by fibres of suena 
which render them powerful to repel the 
attacks of critics. In what consists the 
strength of these books? Not in intellect 
alone, although intellect is there — nor in 
a faultless manner of wielding the English 
language, which manner is not there — 
nor in any wonderful fertility of imagina- 
tion, for the literary blossoms we are dis- 
cussing, may rather be likened to the 
flowers of the seringa-tree, fair and deli- 
cately tinted, than to luscious, rich-hued 
exotics overweighted with their own 
luxuriance. Whence then comes their 
strength? From a moral beauty which 
underlies and consolidates them — from 
the exemplification of the writer’s argu- 
ment that “the heart is the key to the 
intellect.” Miss Muloch has found the 
key whereof she speaks. A large-hearted 
charity and a sublime philosophy are to be 
found in her books, and are always guided 
by a calm, clear-sighted judgment. The 
philosophy is not one that stops to discuss, 
but which pierces the often nebulous at- 
mosphere of human reasoning, and sees 
beyond shafts of light; which seizes 
them, as it were, with the needle-point of 
intellectual acumen, and places them 
before the reader’s mind —shafts of truth 
so fine and subtle, that, were they subject- 
ed to the breath of disquisition, they 
would disappear from sight as do widening 
circles in the water. 

That our author can create character is 
evident. Come forward, nurse Elspie — 
you who are so instinct with individuality 
and nationality —come forth from your 
place among humble heroines of fiction, 
and testify to this. To the same effect on 
this subject speaks Elizabeth Hand, 
another servant; so, from the infant 
world, does the blind child Muriel; and 
so do Hilary, Olive, and other excellent 
specimens of young womanhood, scattered 
throughout Miss Muloch’s books. 

This writer is most at home when de- 
picting humanity under its favorable as- 
pects. Her heroines are often heroic, self- 
‘sacrificing beings, who glide about doing 
good, and from their virtues seem half 
angelic; yet we feel that they are human 
—that they have been drawn from life. 
But not always equally successful are her 
unamiable personages who appear now 
andthen. One of these is Miss Gascoigne, 
in “Christian’s Mistake.” This person 
performs the part of disagreeable relative. 





Not, therefore, is she untrue to life; far 
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from it. But she is untrue on this account, 
that, being represented a lady of birth and 
breeding, she taunts her sister-in-law after 
the manner of a housemaid. 

The world of fiction could not get on 
’ without its men, any mere than could the 
world around us. The machinery of both 
spheres would be stopped at once if de- 
prived of the masculine element therein. 
The novels we are commenting on form 
no exception to the rule of novels in this 
respect; they amply represent the genus 
man, and do it very favorably moreover. 
Miss Muloch’s young heroes are much as 
other young men; ‘but her heroes par 
excellence are not. In fact, these are not 
usually young men at all, but middle-aged 
ones, who seem to have trampled life’s 
faults under their feet, and its follies also, 
except that of falling in love, which last 
they are prone to indulge in at a period 
when the interesting operation is oftener 
over than otherwise; in a word, they 
are too good, for they are generally en- 
dowed with the combined virtues of men 
and women, which is hardly fair, consid- 
ering that we find them not so endowed 
in reality, or at any rate not often so. 
These heroes seem to gaze upon us with 
mild, placid eyes —to loom upon us from 
pedestals, like the demigods of old, and 
are more suggestive of the golden ages 
of the world, of a far-off Arcadia, than this 
very wicked nineteenth century of ours. 

Sentiment plays the most prominent 
part in the writings of Miss Muloch, who 
seems to have made the theme her life- 
long study. The result is a minute 
analysis of almost every feeling that is 
ours from the cradle to the grave. These 
feelings are spread before us in a kind of 
network, delicate and dexterous as the 
web of a spider. Start not, reader; the 
simile is not ignoble, for a spider’s web is 
a beautiful thing, particularly when seen 
with tender prismatic tints playing upon 
it. And as the sun’s rays play upon the 
spider’s web, so do the reflections of a very 
poetical mind color the web of human 
sentiment, which Miss Muloch weaves for 
the delectation of herreaders. Itis a trib- 
ute to this writer’s power that she knows 
how to deal thus minutely with sentiment, 
to strain certain fibres of feeling until they 
nearly snap under the analytical tension 
to which they are subjected, and oe to 
preserve her muscular energy of style and 
thought. Only occasionally does she near 
the boundary line which divides senti- 
ment from sentimentality; seldom does 
she cross it; but when she does do so, the 
result is not invigorating, and bears out our 
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previous comparison between her writings 
and the blossoms of the seringa-tree, 
which blossoms, be it remembered, some- 
times burden the breath of June with an 
odor sweet but faint and rather oppressive 
withal. 

It has been hinted above that the author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” is not per- 
fect in her management of our mother 
tongue. Norisshe. Her style, graceful and 
charming as it is, too often displays a dis- 
regard of the mechanism of language. 
The words seem to come as they choose, 
leaving the sentences to take care of and 
shape themselves as they can: thus, the 
construction of these is frequently faulty 
and the meaning dubious. But the flaws 
to which we are drawing attention, dwindle 
to mere specks when laid to the charge of 
a writer who has given us so much to be 
grateful for as the subject of this sketch. 

Miss Muloch conduces to the moral 
elevation, as well as to the delight of her 
readers, and has _ therefore succeeded in 
what should be the highest aim of the 
novelist; she has done good, and deserves 
to share the criticism once passed upon 
the writings of Felicia Hemans, which says 
that these writings are the reflections of a 
beautiful mind; also, she might come 
under the mantle of that eulogy passed by 
Dean Stanley over the grave of Dickens, 
to the effect that he, the author of “ Pick- 
wick,” had never written a line, which 
might not with impunity be read 7 little 
child. LLA. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE DOVE OF HOLY SATURDAY. 


SATURDAY in Holy Week is a great 


holiday for the Florentines, and still 
more for the contadini or peasants, of all 
the country round. They come troopin 

into the city, all dressed in their holi- 
day clothes, from miles and miles away. 
The streets are crowded with the easy- 
going, good-natured, laughter-loving peo- 
ple, who have jokes and proverbs on the 
tips of their tongues and know full well 
how to apply them. In old days spring 
and summer clothes were always bought 
on this day and the shops were decked 
out displaying their most tempting wares. 
This custom isa thing of the past, but the 
colomba or. dove still speeds her fiery 
course down the centre of the old cathe- 
dral, and sets fire to the wonderful erec- 
tion outside the great front door, of squibs, 
crackers, and catherine-wheels which are 
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iled up on an old triumphal chariot, with 
our clumsy wheels, on the body of which 
traces of painting may yet be discerned. 
The dove will fly at midday, but by ten 
o’clock the environs of the beautiful old 
marble Duomo are crowded, and from 
every quarter a never-ceasing stream of 
people pours in that direction. Many are 
the conjectures and the hopes that the 
dove may fly straight and well, as that 
indicates a good harvest, an abundant vin- 
tage, and a fine crop of olives. There is 
a tradition though that in the days of Na- 
poleon I. the archbishop of Florence and 
his clergy were threatened with heavy 
pains and penalties if the dove did not fly 
well, and that she sped like lightning 
down the cord in the church, and yet the 
crops failed. “Ma chi sa,” said my in- 
formant, “se e vero? forse nd.” (But 
who knows if this be true? perhaps not.) 

By dint of patience and good humor we 
at last got into the Duomo, which bore 
quite a changed aspect; every corner be- 
ing crowded with people, save a narrow 
line down the centre, from the front door 
to the high altar, up which the archbishop, 
attended by all his clergy, was to pass, car- 
rying the sacred fire. To get a chair 
was a labor of extreme difficulty, and 
involved an amount of diplomacy impos- 
The pos- 


sible to any but a Florentine. 
sessor of the chairs was captured, prom- 
ised many things, and disappeared in an 
unaccountable manner round the huge pil- 


lars. He then reappeared, bearing a pile 
of chairs, but the crowd separated him 
from us, and his chairs were seized upon 
by other applicants. After nine or ten 
frantic efforts we got our chairs, much to 
the amusement ff an old comtadino and 
his wife, who, with various small grand- 
children, had come to see the colomba. 
The old man had a wrinkled, expressive 
face, with very bright, acute eyes and iron- 
grey hair, much such a face as Massacio 
oved to paint. He looked at us well, and 
then said in vernacular Tuscan, “ Chi ha 
pazienza ha t tordi grassi a un quattrin 
2? uno.” (He who has patience gets the 
fat thrushes at a farthing apiece.) 

We were so amused at his apt quota- 
tion of an old proverb that we made great 
friends, and took up his grandchildren on 
one of our chairs to see the show. The 
old woman was full of compliments and 
fears lest the children should be trouble- 
some, but old Carnesecchi, as he told us 
his name was, had quite the old republican 
Florentine manners, respectful and civil, 
but perfectly self-possessed and valuing 
his own personality. He invited us to 
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come up to his fodere, or farm, near Set- 
tignano, close to Michael Angelo’s house, 
where, he said, laughing, the air is so 
sottile, so refined, that all the people are 
geniuses, only the world in general is not | 
disposed to think so. 

A stir in the crowd now showed that the 
archbishop was coming out of the Baptis- 
tery of San Giovanni, opposite the cathe- 
dral, and all heads turned towards the 
main door, where we soon saw the great 
white flag with the red cross, the flag of the 
people of Florence, come waving in, fol- 
lowed by a long line of white-robed choris- 
ters singing. Other flags followed, then 
the canons of the cathedral in their pictu- 
resque long robes of dark purple, with white 
fur hoods, and lastly the stately and hand- 
some archbishop, with a jewelled mitre 
sparkling on his head and a pastoral in his 
hand, all chiselled and set with precious 
stones, made by one of the famous old 
artificers of the fourteenth century. The 
archbishop Limberti, who died of apo- 
plexy soon after this, at the early age of 
forty-three, was the son of a peasant near 
Prato; he was handsome and exceedingly 
dignified in manner, a good scholar, and 
spoke elegant Italian; beloved and re- 
spected by all parties, he filled a difficult 
post with great ability. Tall, spare, and 
erect, he came slowly up the centre of the 
church, blessing the people to the right 
and the left as they bowed low before him. 
When he had passed they talked with 
pride of our archbishop, and many stories 
of his charity and kindness were told in 
the crowd. 

Mass was now said at the high altar, 
but every one’s attention seemed to be 
concentrated on an unsightly high white 
post close to the marble balustrade which 
surrounds the altar. To this post was 
fixed a cord, which, suspended in mid-air 
far above the heads of the people, disap- 
peared out of the great front door, and was 
fastened to*the chariot outside the Duomo. 
A small white speck was seen on the-cord 
fastened to the pillar, which we were in- 
formed was the famous dove. When the 
Gloria had been sung a man went up a 
ladder with a lighted taper, which he ap- 
plied to the dove. There was a great 
spitting and hissing, and all at once she 
shot forward down the cord, a streak of 
fire and sparks. There was a stir and 
hum in the crowd, and a few little screams 
from some of the women; the dove van- 
ished out of the door, and then there was 
a series of explosions from outside, while 
the dove returned as fast as she had gone, 
and went back to the pillar of wood, where 
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she remained still fizzing for a few sec- 
onds. 

Then all the bells of Florence, which 
had been silent since twelve o’clock on 
Thursday, began to ring merry chimes, and 
the great organ pealed out a triumphal 
melody. We made our way out of the 
Duomo as fast as we could, and were in 
time to see the last of the fireworks on the 
_ chariot; they made a tremendous noise, 
but as the sun shone brightly, there was 
not much to see. The fireworks were 
piled up some twenty feet high, and ar- 
ranged in such a manner that only half of 
them go off in front of the Duomo, the 
other half being reserved for the corner of 
Borgo degli Albizzi, where the house of 
the Pazzi family is situated, in whose 
honor this custom was originally insti- 
tuted. When all the squibs and crackers 
were finished, four magnificent white oxen, 
gaily decked with ribbons, were harnessed 
to the car, which moved off slowly with 
many creaks and groans round the south 
side of the cathedral towards the Via del 
Proconsolo. The crowd was immense, so 
we took some short cuts down the tortu- 
ous narrow streets in this old part of Flor- 
ence, each of which has some passionate 
love-story or some dark tale of blood 
attached to it, and took up a favorable 
position opposite the entrance to the street 
of Borgo degli Albizzi, which is too narrow 
to admit the car. 

The four white oxen were unharnessed 
and taken away, and a cord being put from 
the door of the Pazzi Palace to the car, 
another dove again flew to the fireworks, 
and the popping and fizzing was renewed, 
to the intense delight of the crowd. 

The dove had flown swiftly and well this 
‘year, so the con¢adini returned home joy- 
fully, spreading the glad tidings as they 
went— “Za colomba 2 anaato bene.” 
(The dove has flown well) 

This ceremony is connected with the 
old and noble family of Pazzi, whose an- 
cestor, Pazzino de’ Pazzi, so says the tra- 
dition, was the first to scale the walls of 
Jerusalem and plant the Christian flag. 
Godfrey de Bouillon, to recompense such 
prowess, crowned him with a mural crown, 
gave him his own armorial bearings, five 
crosses and. two dolphins, and bestowed 
on him three stones, supposed to have 
come from the Holy Sepulchre. Gamur- 
rini mentions that Pazzo de’ Pazzi made a 
triumphant entry into Florence like a con- 
queror, ina magnificent chariot, and with 
a gallant company of youths around to do 
him honor. 

“The three stones were deposited in the| 
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Church of St. Biagio, whence they were 
removed to Santi Apostoli. On the morn- 
ing of Holy Saturday the archbishop, 
attended by all his clergy, goes to the 
Church of Santi Apostoli and strikes fire 
from these stones. He then lights a taper, 
which is carried in procession to the Bap- 
tistery, and then to the Duomo, where the 
fire is blessed, and the devout light can- 
dles at it. 

Old records contain no mention of a 
triumphal entry of any Pazzi, or of a mural 
crown, and R. Malespina and Monsignor 
Borghini both agree that the Count of 
Bari gave the above-mentioned armorial 
bearings to the Pazzi in 1265. Travellers, 
too, say that the three stones are of quite 
a different nature from that of the — 
Sepulchre. They were probably col- 
lected on the Mount of Olives by some 
devout pilgrim of the Pazzi fonalhy, who 
brought them home as relics, and in proc- 
ess of time they have gained the reputa- 
tion of being portions of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, 

The triumphal entry of Pazzino de’ 
Pazzi into Florence, and his supposed 
progress from the seacoast to his native 
city were favorite subjects with the old 
painters, chiefly for cassone or wedding 
chests. I have seen several, good, bad, 
and indifferent. One of the finest is by 
Benozzo Gozzoli; Pazzino de’ Pazzi is 
seated in a magnificent gold chariot, with 
a golden canopy over his head, drawn by 
two horses, whose trappings sweep the 
ground. He is dressed in armor, and a 
tabard of cloth of gold trimmed with fur ; 
on his head is a kind of turban, sur- 
mounted by a crown. Round his chariot 
are crowds of splendidly-dressed youths 
on horseback, and behind come a troop of 
men in armor, and another magnificent 
car with ladies in it; their dresses are of 
gold brocade and embroidered stuffs, and 
long veils hang. down from their curious 
head-dresses. One has a turban made of 
peacock feathers. 

In front of the chariot of Pazzino de’ 
Pazzi is another car bearing a gilt globe, 
and on the globe stands a winged golden 
figure fiddling; round this chariot are 
trumpeters, from whose long golden trum- 
pet hangs square dark-blue flags, on which 
are emblazoned flames. The procession 
is opened by a square chariot bearing an 
enormous two-handled jar, with two large 
wings ; out of the mouth of the jar issue 
flames—the sacred fire which Pazzi 
brought from Jerusalem. This is sur- 
rounded by pages on splendidly capari- 
soned horses, and groups of men in East- 
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ern dress. The background is a walled 
city with many towers, and a lovely land- 
scape with a river winding through. Peo- 
ple are hawking and hunting in the far 
distance. 

Giovanni Villani, mentioning the claims 
of the Pazzi to be connected with this fes- 
tivity, says: “The blessed fire of Holy 
Saturday is distributed throughout the city ; 
an inmate from each house goes to light a 
taper at the cathedral, land from this 
solemnity arose great honor to the noble 
house of Pazzi through one of their ances- 
tors, named Pazzo, who was tall and strong, 
and could carry a larger fascine of tapers 
than any one else; he was therefore the 
first to take the holy fire, and then he dis- 
tributed it to others.” 

The use of the car is also explained by 
the Pazzi family only taking a few tapers 
at first, in time these were increased in 
number, and a car was made to carry 
them. The real origin of the ear being 
forgotten, it was transformed into a tro- 
phy, and the tapers into fireworks. 


Tantum zvi longinqua valet mutare vetustas ! 
JANET Ross. 


From The Spectator. 
MR. RUSKIN’S WILL. 


OF all the qualities appertaining to men, 
and sometimes found even in great men, 
the one which is becoming most rare in 
our days is childlikeness. We do not 
mean childishness, of course,—there is 
enough and to spare of that, particularly 
among politicians,— but childlikepess, the 
genuine simplicity of character which is 
not directness and not humility — being 
consistent occasionally with .much con- 
sciousness and some innocent vanity — but 
is something fer se, a combination of sim- 
plicity and effusiveness with the fearless- 
ness which accompanies inexperience. 
Goldsmith possessed the quality always, 
and Wordsworth manifested it at times 
— whenever the bizarre streak in his char- 
acter, his pecuniary over-frugality, was not 
operative — Hans Christian Andersen 
displayed it in annoying perfection — 
there was something in him, according to 
the best accounts, of the child’s shame- 
jessness as well as of the child’s sim- 
plicity —and his friends attribute it, we 
do not know with what justice, to the 
American poet, Longfellow, but it is 
becoming rarer every day. The special 
culture of the hour, with its eternal de- 





mand for self-examination, is growing 
more and more fatal to it, and the next 
generation, whether they profess to be 
doves or not, will not forget that Christ 
told them also to beserpents. It is there- 
fore with a sense of keen intellectual 
pleasure that we have read the last “ Fors 
Clavigera” in which Mr. Ruskin reveals 
so fully this element in his character, and 
in the most exquisite of English explains 
the ruinous theories about interest and 
capitalon which he has acted through life ; 
gossips away about his fortune and what 
he his done with most of it,and what he 
intends to do with the remainder; reca- 
pitulates his larger charities, and pardons a 
non-paying cousin a heavy debt — that 
cousin’s life for a few weeks will be rather 
a burden to him —and, as it were, reads 
his will aloud in the market-place, quite 
simply and like a child, yet with an obvi- 
ous trace of the feeling which the child 
expressed, when after refusing a sec- 
ond help of strawberries, she remarked, 
“ Grandmamma, I am tho thatithfied with 
mythelf.” Not that Mr. Ruskin, any more 
than the child, is proud: of the self-sacri- 
fice incidentally involved in his acts. He 
has merely acted up to his idea, but hav- 
ing acted up to it, he has a little glow of 
pleasurable self-satisfaction, which he is 
impelled to mention to his friends,— say, 
three-fourths of English-speaking and cul- 
tivated mankind. “I begin to think,” he 
mentions, “that there is something of the 
great man about me.” He has no fear of 
being accounted silly, no dread any more 
than a favored child of want of sympathy, 
no notion of the half-impression of im- 
modesty with which Englishmen, in their 


Philistine reticence, receive any commu-. 


nication about very private pecuniary 
affairs. He says nothing he ought not to 
have said—though perhaps the cousin 
forgiven that debt of £15,000 may feel 
his cheek burn a little — nothing to which 
the sharpest critic would object if he had 
said it in an autobiography to be published 
posthumously, and yet one reads it with 
asense that the mind of the man who 
could say it is not as the mind of other 
men, that the lofty genius belongs to one 
who remains and will remain forever a 
child, a child in the Goldsmith sense, not 
the Harold Skimpole sense,—a child, let 
us add, in that highest sense in which the 
greatest Christian teachers have for ages 
made of the word a term of admiration. 
Mr. Ruskin deserves, at all events, the 
credit of having lived up to.anidea. He 
seems at a very early age to have imbibed 
a theory of which there are deep traces in 
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all'the Asiatic creeds, which is still curi- 
ously general in Asia as a counsel of per- 
fection, and is perhaps one reason wh 
Asiatic money-lenders are so very hard, 
and which is far from unknown in England 
— two apparently acute City men once, in 
our hearing, wasted an hour in most ear- 
nest and obviously sincere defence of the 
theory — that it is wrong to take interest 
in any shape in excess of principal, that 
when money has once been repaid, it is 
morally wrong to receive any more. He 
has held it from the beginning, and holds 
it now with such force, that unless we 
misconceive a slightly obscure passage, he 
can see no good in poor Dr. Fraser, be- 
cause he consents to be bishop of the 
aradise of percentages, yet does not re- 
ehe the sin. Unlike most upholders of 
the fancy —unlike, for instance, we be- 
lieve, Mr. Sillar, Mr. Ruskin’s master in 
its propagation—the great art-critic is 
artly logical — only partly — and applies 
bis theory even to rent, surrendering a 
valuable property in Marylebone in the 
following terms: “I shall make over the 
Marylebone property entirely to the St. 
George’s Company, under Miss Hill’s su- 
perintendence always. I have had the value 
of it back in interest, and have no business 
now to keep it any more,” thus deciding 
against himself as the French Communist 
decided against the noble, —‘ You have 
had the estate, as you prove, for eight 
hundred years. It is time your poor 
neighbor had his turn.” Mr. Ruskin, of 
course, is not quite logical, for he alto- 
ether fails to perceive that in giving away 
Fis property he petforms a supreme act of 


ownership, asserts in the most emphatic 
way that he Aas the right which he dis- 
claims, and is inconsistent with himself, as 


he also is in another respect. He owns 
some bank-shares, which because the bank 
has distributed or will distribute more 
money than they cost, have tripled in 
value, and he does not reject that incre- 
ment as he clearly ought to do, but rather 
pats himself on the back on account of 
that one successful investment. “I’m not 
always,” he seems to say, “such a bad 
business man.” It is, however, absurd to 
expect logical consistency from a man 
whose rule of consistency is to think 
himself consistent as long as he is 
consistently unselfish and faithful to his 
notions, and Mr. Ruskin has been both. 
He inherited £157,000 from his father and 
mother in cash, besides other possessions ; 
and partly by bad investments, — he lost 
£20,000 on some mortgages he had been 
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advised to take, and gives his bad coun- 
sellors a gently humorous slap for it; 
partly by gifts to poor relations, — he gave 
them straight out £17,000, and has had, 
he says, his interest in happiness, and 
“lost,” it is his own word, £15,000 to the 
pardoned cousin afore-mentioned; partly 
by expenses on his country-house, which 
he puts down at £15,000; partly by 
gifts to Sheffield and Oxford — £14,000 
— but principally by a “ carefully restricted 
yearly spending of £5,500 for thirteen 
years,” he has sacrificed £151,000 of his 
fortune, and but that his father’s proper- 
ties and pictures remain, and are greatly 
enhanced in value, would be in an un- 
pleasant position even from his own point 
of view. Still, he really has acted up to 
his idea, and it is difficult to know whether 
most to wonder at the grotesque moral 
economic fancy which could so beguile a 
brain on many sides so keen, or to admire 
the persevering determination to do what 
he thought right at the risk of any conse- 
quences to himself. As it happens, his 
mode of life has not done him all the harm 
that might have been expected, for he has 
still £57,000 left, arising from the in- 
creased value of certain possessions, and 
though he at once proceeds in public to 
give most of this away, chucking a com- 
petence into one relative’s lap as if it were 
a bouquet of field flowers, still he retains 
for himself his house, and £3.000 to be 
spent this year “in amusing himself at 
Venice or elsewhere,” and £12,000 to be 
invested in consols, to supply the £360 a 
year on which a bachelor gentleman ought 
to live, or if he cannot, “ deserves speedily 
to die.” All this is explained in print, in 
letters addressed to working-men to whom 
he has been a benefactor, and who, though 
worshipping him, will probably no more 
understand why he thinks he must only 
take interest for thirty-three years, than 
why it seems to him perfectly reasonable 
to expend £3,000 in one last year ‘of 
“amusing himself” at Venice or else- 
where. Could he not give that box of 
myrrh to the poor too? ‘They will proba- 
bly decide, with the majority, not as Mr. 
Ruskin decides, “ I am beginning, for the 
first time in my life, to admit some notion 
into my head that I am a great man,” but 
that he is “an utterly good one, though a 
little cracky,” the very form of his good- 
ness puzzling them inexpressibly. And 
certainly no form of goodness less. like the 
regular English Protestant respectable 
Islington ideal, even when a very noble 
one, could be imagined. That a wealthy 
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man should lead a life of strenuous self- 
denial for others’ sake, enjoying poverty 
and welcoming hardness of life in order 
that others may cease to suffer, is, fortu- 
nately, no rare spectacle in England. Nor 
is voluntary poverty, as a form of ascet- 
icism, a training of the whole nature, at all 
beyond the conception of our countrymen, 
or even, in some rare cases, their habitual 
practice; while instances of self-denial for 
a definite object, to perform a definite 
duty, are happily common enough, if only 
in the vulgar way of sparing in order to 
pay off debts owed by another. But that 
a man should be at once art-critic and 
philanthropist, virtuoso and fanatic for an 
inconvenient idea; that he should be sen- 
sitively alive to the sensuous luxury of art 
in all aspects, moved throughout his being 
by a glorious glimpse of color or of form, 
yet benevolent to extremity, that he should 
unite the qualities of collector and of as- 
cetic, — this is as nearly inconceivable to 
them as that a man should be at once 
martyr and aristocrat, saint and sacer- 
dotalist, proud to insanity of birth, fanat- 
ically haughty as to his priesthood, yet 
willing to lay down life in succoring the 
plague-stricken people whom in health he 
still held by some law of nature to be less 
than, as a cardinal and a noble, he himself 
was. Catholics only, and Catholics of the 
mystical sort, will quite appreciate the 
manner of man that Mr. Ruskin — if in- 
deed his powers remain intact — must be, 
not Protestants of Islington. They rever- 
ence Christ as he does; but Christ in the 
manger, the child-Christ of Matthew Ar- 
nold and the Catholics, is not the one that 
they adore. ‘ 

It is not worth while, perhaps, to offer 
aserious argument against Mr. Ruskin’s 
conclusions. The temptation of English- 
men is not towards his views of property, 
his generosity, or his fanaticism for an 
unprofitable idea. The English world is 
not injured, is rather benefited, by a soli- 
tary example of a man who, keenly aware 
of all that wealth can give him in collect- 
ing the treasures he values, is still so 
utterly and yet not scornfully contemptu- 
ous, not only of accumulating, but even of 
preserving what he has. But as we have 
mentioned his statement, we may just say 
that we doubt whether mere abandonment 
of money is a virtue, whether it is not 
open to the objection which has always 
made reasoners think the self-mutilation 
of Hindoo ascetics morally wrong. What 
right have you to abandon a power which 
the very capacity of abandoning it shows 
that you can profitably use? 
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ONE of the most childlike and in its 
way amusing paragraphs in Mr. Ruskin’s 
anticipatory will, is the one in which he 
announces that he intends for the future 
to live in his country-house on £360 a 
year. It is of course possible that he 
should do it, though he will find it more 
difficult than he expects. The taxes on 
his house — which cost with some rebuild- 
ing and much furniture £15,000 — the 
“regular repairs,” which are always acci- 
dental and always recur, the renewal of 
carpets and the like, will cost him at least 
a fourth of his income, — probably much 
more; and a solitary gardener, to keep 
the place decent, will not be secured and 
provided with materials for less than 
another fourth; but still if. Mr. Ruskin 
can put up with one servant, confine his 
journeys to his own feet, enjoy the sim- 
plest food, and go without good wine, 
the remaining half of his allowance to 
himself will suffice to keep him alive and 
in good health. The necessaries of life 
do not cost very much, or the poor could 
not live at all; if there are no servants, 
there is littie waste ; and to many aclergy- 
man as cultivated as Mr. Ruskin, though 
not as sensitive to the beautiful, the posi- 
tion he says he is about to assume would 
seem to be too luxurious. The clergy- 
man, however, has been trained to a vir- 
tue which Mr. Ruskin, we should fear, 
does not possess, which is most difficult 
for the rich to acquire, and which is in 
our day perhaps the most distinctive mark 
of the cultivated poor,— the economy of 
loose silver. There is no differentia be- 
tween the well-to-do and the poor which 
is more marked than that between their 
habitual conduct as regards the minor 
expenditures of daily life. The one has 
acquired a second nature, an instinct of 
self-defence which the other never missed. 
The poor man has learned by hard expe- 
rience the great truth that a shilling a day 
is £18 5s. a year, that ten shillings a day 
is more than a curate’s salary, and that if 
he indulges himself in the least in the use 
of the “ silver key,” which makes all doors 
so easy and daily life so smooth, all the 
pinching economy in his home will go for 
nothing. The margin between his income 
and his necessary expenditure which he 
strives so hard to create will disappear at 
once in an endless outflow of money for 
which he has nothing to show. The rich 
man, on the contrary, unless frugal by 
nature to a degree unusual among his 
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kind, spends —— almost without 
knowing it, merely to facilitate his move- 
ments or help to pass his day, and would 
be —— astonished if he ever put down 
his yearly outgoings in mere silver ina 
formal account. He would hardly believe 
his eyes, and would resolve upon a re- 
trenchment, which, nevertheless, he would 
find more difficult than almost any serious 
economy. It is much easier to lay down 
a carriage than to abstain from takinga 
cab, much less annoying to do without 
wine than to drink Gladstone claret, far 
less worrying to cease to entertain, than 
to cease to over-reward every man who 
does you some slight service. There is 
no retrenchment so difficult to a man who 
has been rich, or even well off, as economy 
in silver, and no extravagance so tempt- 
ing toa man who has risen to a fair in- 
come, and perhaps increased his weight, 
and with it the indolence of his natural 
temperament, as extravagance in shillings. 
The sum which is yearly spent in this 
way, more especially in London, by men 
who do not wish to be wasteful, but who 
are not severely self-restrained as to their’ 
expenditure, would appear to poorer men, 
anxious to keep up appearances and lead 
the refined life upon small means, almost 
incredible, and we are not sure that they 
would not condemn it as also slightly 
wicked. It seems so hard to them that 
an income should be allowed, so to speak, 
to perspire away. We have known pro- 
fessional men in London, men earning 
their own incomes, who did not intend to 
be extravagant, and in great matters were 
even frugal, who had no especial reason 
for being in a hurry, and who were quite 
capable of self-denial, spend two-thirds of 
Mr. Ruskin’s supposed income in cabs 
alone, and throw away double the sum in 
outlays for which they had nothing to 
show, and which indeed they were wholly 
unable to remember. Of course, it is the 
young and rich who are the most guilty in 
this way, but this form of extravagance is 
constantly found among men who are not 
thoughtless, who are earning their own 
living, and who would be rather shocked 
if they were told that they squandered in 
meaningless indulgences as much as would 
keep a respectable family in comfort. It 
is a great bore to be walking when one is 
in a hurry, and one is always ina hurry 
to avoid a tedious walk. Two or three 
cigars a day cannot matter much, and they 
yield a tranquillity of spiritand provide an 
exemption from ennui which are worth all 
the money. A lunch at the club is not 
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necessary, but still it is pleasant, and ‘is a 
great deal more “ civilized” a method of 
taking food than eating a biscuit in office, 
with clients and business acquaintances 
always dropping in. A pint of claret a 
day is not injurious to health, and it is 
very doubtful if it is good for the stomach 
that the claret should be too cheap. One 
must see a couple of papers a day, say a 
Times and a Pall Mali Gazette, and take 
one weekly newspaper, and buy one of 
the tittle-tattle papers pretty regularly as 
one passes the book-stall. A book now 
and then cannot be considered wasteful, 
indeed, a book is always an economy; a 
toy of any sort, whether for grown-ups or 
little folk, is usually acceptable; and the 
gift of shillings to servants, porters, beg- 
gars, or other people who look as if they 
expected douceurs, and would be importu- 
nate if they did not get them, is very near- 
ly a virtue, a sort of charity in everybody’s 
opinion except that of the receiver. We 
have mentioned nothing in the least de- 
gree out of the way, nothing indicating a 
hobby, nothing for which a man earning, 
say, £2,000 a year, would dream of con- 
demning himself, and yet we have men- 
tioned expenditures almost equal to the 
average income of English junior clergy- 
men. Hundreds among our readers, if 
they will examine their expenditure with 
the single-eyed keenness with which the 

would examine a lawyer’s bill or a milli- 
ner’s account, will know that the following 
table is for them an under-statement of 
the truth: — 


> 


Cabs perdiem . 
Three cigars . 
Lunch . . ° 
Pint of wine ° 
Newspapers . ° 
Books . ° ° 
Little purchases’. 
Vails of all sorts . 
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The account is wholly exclusive of needless 
waste in dress caused by mere thoughtless- 
ness and indifference to expense, and 
includes no necessary whatever except 
the 7imes,and yet the total amounts to 
more than £220 a year, or, as we said 
before, nearly two-thirds of the total sum 
which Mr. Ruskin has put.down as the 
income on which if an English bachelor 
gentleman cannot live he ought to die and 
be done with it. We believe there are men 
in London by no means “rich,” as riches 
are now counted, who spend twice the 
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amount, for we have put the outlay on 
cabs at a ridiculously low figure for those 
who move about much and like to move 
easily ; and we know that expenditure of 
the kind, though of course more restricted, 
is one of the strongest temptations of young 
men with moderate incomes, even when 
they have to earn them for themselves. 
So strong is the tendency, that we have 
heard men who have been rich say that to 
learn the petty economies was as hard as 
‘to learn a new trade, and that the only 
way to acquire good habits was to put 
themselves in training, and regularly leave 
their money at home. And they have 
found that comparative poverty never 
came home to them so keenly as when 
they hesitated to spend their shillings, and 
no walk ever was so wearisome as the 
short one undertaken to save the expense 
of a cab. 

The worst of this form of extravagance 
is that there is absolutely no cure for it, 
except the ever-present pressure which 
arises from want of means. The serious 
expenditures of life which come up in large 
bills are seriously considered, and arranged 
for with some exercise of judgment and 
forethought, but the petty expenditures 
come up separately,and seem so very 
small that avoiding them makes men not 

ressed for money suspicious of meanness 
in themselves. What can the shilling sig- 
nify, even if the demand for the shilling 
comes upon them ten timesaday? We 
do not know that it does signify, if they 
will only ascertain what it is, and distinctly 
recognize that the money does not come 
of itself, but is a heavy addition, producing 
little, to the annual outlay. We are by no 
means anxious to preach strict doctrine in 
the matter— though there is a doctrine, 
and a sound one, which condemns waste 
—and are quite aware that a man heav-, 
ily occupied may find it to his permanent 
interest and peace of mind not to worry 
himself about small outgoings, or waste 
on them his faculty of self-restraint, which 
is wanted for much more serious affairs. 
Equanimity is worth buying at a high 
price. and fretfulness over sixpences is just 
as injurious as fretfulness over the slight 
exertions which would be necessary, nine 
times out of ten, in order to save the 
money. But we want them to recognize 
the fact that the unnoticed expenditure, 
the silver waste, is a heavy item in their 
outlays, one to be sharply remembered 
when they are calculating whether they 
cannot live very well indeed without a 
business income. They will find that 
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the change tasks them much more heavily, 
and, above all, much more constantly than 
they anticipated, that silver does lubricate 
the grooves of life quite as much as gold, 
that they will miss the. means of small 
waste much more than the means of large 
expenditure. Mr. Ruskin is not going to 
live on £360 a year, or anything like it, 
though he fancies he is, and tells his 
friends so in print; but if he tried it, a 
week in London would show him that 
he did not know how, that a man ac- 
customed to “a carefully restricted ex- 
penditure of £5,500 a year for thirteen 
years ” could not learn in a twelvemonth 
how to reduce his silver waste within the 
limits of the whole income he has assigned 
himself. Good resolutions would hardly 
help him. Simplicity of life would scarcely 
protect him. Nothing would teach him, 
if he had not previously learned the les- 
son, except pressure, the pain which comes 
of feeling that one has outrun one’s means. 
It is a nature which has to be acquired, 
notanew habit. Almost all women, owing 
to their dependence for money on others, 
possess it without effort ; and perhaps one- 
third of all the men who have been bred 
up in poverty. They have no trouble in 
avoiding silver waste; their trouble is, 
when they are rich, not to let dread of the 
new but trivial extravagance make them 
anxious over-much—we never knew a 
man frugal on this point ever lose the in- 
stinct, though he might abjure the prac- 
tice, of this form of frugality — but for the 
majority, the temptation, depend on it, is 
almost overwhelming, and the lesson of 
resistance among the very hardest that 
they have to learn. Some very good 
men, too, never learn it, and can no more 
break with their ruinous habit than topers 
can with dram-drinking. They have lost 
the instinct of sparing shillings till real 
economy is impossible to them, and all 
dependent on them suffer, though of 
course with far’ different feelings, as if 
they were gamblers, drunkards, or given 
to sanguineness ininvestment. We know 
of at least one dead friend who, out of an 
income of £600 a year, never had but 
£300 a year to spend, the rest going in 
silver extravagance ; and we doubt if there 
are many families in England where the 
members, looking round, will not recognize 
one man of the kind. Very often he is the 
best of the bunch, but he is, perhaps un- 
consciously, the victim of the grand Scotch 
sin. As the cabman said of the customer 
who over-paid him, “ He waastes the mair- 
cies in a heathen way.” 
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From The Spectator. 
OLD OAK IN AN OLD INN. 


WHEN Mr. Charles Dickens and Mr. 
Wilkie Collins went on their “ Lazy Tour ” 
in their ironically-assumed character of 
“Two Idle Apprentices,” they halted for 
a time at Lancaster, the half-way stage be- 
tween London and Scotland, and they put 
up at the King’s Arms. That comforta- 
ble, quaint old inn looks as if it might have 
sheltered the helterskelterers from the 
north in many troublous times, and the 
ponderous sign suspended above its door- 
way might have suggested the Dragon in 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” had not that ram- 
pant animal creaked in its place in con- 
temporary history long before the idle ap- 
prentices set forth upon their tour. The 
_ sojourn of the friends at the King’s Arms 
led to the writing, by Mr. Dickens, of one 
of his most fantastic fictions. Inthe ghost 
of the hanged man in the story on “A 
Bridal Chamber,” the ghost with a queer 
twitch of one nostril, as if it had been 
caught up by a hook, we recognize the first 
outline of the elaborated picture of Mr. 
Jaggers’ office, in “Great Expectations; ” 
while the rest of the tale is a variation of 
the “ Madman’s Story” in “ Master Hum- 
phry’s Clock.” The tale supplied the 
King’s Arms Inn with the only thing which 
it wanted for the thorough establishment 
of its claim to the interest of antiquity, a 
ghost of its own; and so authentic has 
that article of property become, that per- 
sons visiting the town have been gravely 
asked whether they “mind” the chance 
of seeing the old man who was hanged at 
Lancaster Castle ! 

What with its panelled entrance-hall, its 
solid oaken screen, with recesses like a 
pair of pulpits on either side, its fine old 
Staircase, richly carved, almost black with 
age, as solid as the fortune of the prosper- 
ous merchant who owned the house in 
1625, and the ghost contributed by Mr. 
Dickens, the King’s Arms had an undeni- 
‘able claim to be regarded as something 
uncommon among inns, but it was to be- 
come more uncommon still. The really 
grand and artistic staircase, and the curious 
carved fittings of the old inn, appealed to 
the imagination of Mr. Dickens, and led 
him to inspire “his good friend Mr. Sly ” 
—as an autograph inscription on the 
famous novelist’s portrait which hangs 
over the staircase designates the landlord 
— with an ambition to collect ancient fur- 
niture, tapestry, china, and other objects 
suitable to the style and the antiquity of 
the house. The King’s Arms has since 
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then assumed a museum-like appearance, 
and the collection which has just been dis- 
persed was well worth a visit, before the 
objects which composed it were removed 
from their accustomed places, and with- 
drawn from daily use, to the undignified 
confusion of a sale by auction in a disman- 
tled billiard-room. For the old inn is to 
be pulled down, in the interest of street- 
widening, and a new hotel, with all the 
modern improvements, is to tuke its place. 
Visitors will hardly find themselves so 
comfortable among the marble and the 
gilding, and though one might not partic- 
ularly miss the ghost of the hanged man, 
there are old associations which one will 
miss. A week ago the King’s Arms was 
like the room in which Little Nell lies 
sleeping, in the beautiful illustration to one 
of the earliest chapters of “ The Old Cu- 
riosity Shop ” in the original edition ; with 
its dim, panelled corridors, hung with old 
pictures and complicated brackets, and 
lined with ancient chairs, whose backs and 
legs are perfect marvels of carving; its 
spacious rooms, with beam-crossed ceilings 
and heavy oaken doors, whence any sort 
of people except those of to day, in any 
sort of costume except such clothes 
as we are wearing, might naturally be 
expected to issue, and descending the 
ancient staircase, lighted by fine chande- 
liers, disdainful of the vulgar gas that 
flaunts hard by, betake themselves to sedan 
chairs at the stair-foot, or to glass coaches 
at the old doorway, or even to sober steeds 
and pillions in the courtyard. In the 
background, seen from the wide hall, the 
ruddy light of the old kitchen sent warm 
reflections out upon the dark shining 
carved timber which is everywhere, in rai 

and door, and wainscoting and recess, lin- 
ing the passages in which one could not 
easily find one’s way, but did not mind, for 
a sense of friendly leisure and at-homeish- 
ness settled immediately upon one’s spirits, 
and every step disclosed objects not the 
least like the ordinary furniture of an inn. 
For instance, one was led through a grove 
of suspended hams, irresistibly suggestive 
of Mark Tapley and Mrs. Lupin, to the 
inspection of a quantity of crown Derby 
ware, and a choice assortment of monsters 
in Chinese pottery. Miss Austen’s Lady 
Bertram and Mrs. Norris might have 
sipped their tea from the former, and Miss 
Ferrier's Lady Julia Douglas added- the 
latter to the collection which cost her 
“adored Henry” sodear. The numbered 
hours of the old inn were ticked off by old 
clocks ; one has been telling its unheeded 
tale for two hundred years, a sturdy time- 
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piece this, of English manafacture; the 
other is one of the three which Benjamin 
Franklin made. ‘The host’s own sanctum, 
where he was regretfully writing addresses 
on catalogues of the sale, was not the least 
interesting spot in the old house, for there 
were “curios” in every nook of it. A 
case of strange insects from China hung 
on one wall, and on another a leathern 
drinking-bottle, shaped to fit the shoulder, 
with its strap, which is a relic from a bat- 
tle-field in Lancashire. For that matter, 
most of the things in the house are relics 
from battle-fields ; spoils of the strife of 
creeds, the strife of dynasties, the strife of 
fortune, and the silent, always victorious 
fight of time with human lives and the 
possessions of men. The ancient furni- 
ture, the pride of the collection, has been 
gathered from churches and castles and 
homesteads, which are dust, like the hands 
that wrought those rare designs with such 
patient skill and yet such careless free- 
dom as our age of hurried accuracy and 
machine-made monotony knows not of; 
like the heads which rested beneath the 
stately roofs, rich with pious images and 
armorial bearings, of those amazing sleep- 
ing-places, the contemplation of which 
makes us understand the legacies in the 
wills of our remote forefathers, and the 
feuds which came of favoritism in the arti- 
cle of best beds. The cabinets, the side- 
boards, the ancient wardrobes, and the 
chairs —-one is said to have belonged to 
King Henry VII., and subsequently to have 
formed a portion of the effects of Queen 
Katharine Parr—were all curious, and 
many of them were beautiful, but the beds 
and the chests were more interesting to a 
mere observer than any of the other ob- 
jects. 

In the room which was occupied by Mr. 
Dickens on his two visits to Lancaster, 
and which bears his name over its door- 
way, was one of these wonderful carved 
oak beds, so ponderous that one finds a 
world of speculation in the simple ques- 
tions, — How was it ever put up? and how 
is it ever to be taken down? It is so 
imposing, with its grand pedestals stand- 
ing beyond the footboard, and its heavy 
carved panels, that one feels rather timid 
about sleeping in it, and prepares to do so 
with a vague sense that one is taking a 
liberty with a long line of the illustrious 
ancestors of somebody. Tall carved 
chairs stand at either side of this monu- 
mental couch, all ready for the ghosts in 
ruff and farthingale, or in powder and 
patches, or for occupation by some of the 
creations of the head which rested under 
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that imposing tester. Any of them would 
be welcome, except, perhaps, Mrs. Nick- 
leby. Mysterious things in frames upon 
the walls attract one. On the whole, the 
Dickens room suggests a night-light, and 
reading in bed as long as one can keep 
one’s eyes open, so as to leave no margin 
for fright, but in the daylight these mys- 
terious things reveal themselves as the 
very pieces of needlework on which Mr. 
Ruskin expatiates, in his delightful, sim- 
ply superlative style, in an early number 
of “ Fors Clavigera.” Here is, in “an old 
silken sampler of great grandame’s work,” 
much patient industry devoted to the 
career of Abraham, who is seen ruefully 
turning out Hagar and Ishmael, and hos- 
pitably entertaining the angels; while 
Sarah, arrayed in a very voluminous gown 
with a stomacher, looks, laughing at both 
performances, out of the aperture of a tent 
barely high enough for her to stand up- 
rightin. This is the “silken sampler” of 
which Mr. Ruskin says that it is “all 
wrought with such involution of ingenious 
needlework as may well rank, in the 
patience, the natural skill, and the inno- 
cent pleasure of it, with the truest work 
of Florentine engraving: in it the actual 
tradition of many of the forms of ancient 
art is manifoldly evident.” Hard by is 
the “Culture of the Tulip,” in silk and 
silver thread, a beautiful piece of work ; of 
which the art-seer says that “the spirits 
of Ariadne and Penelope reign vivid in all 
the, work,” and that “the richness of 
pleasurable fancy is as great still in these 
silken labors as in the marble arches and 
golden roof of the Cathedral of Monreale.” 
In the great saloon, where Mr. Sly tells, 
and the inscription over the door records, 
that the “crowned heads of Europe ” have 
been severally entertained “since the 
peace,” and whose latest illustrious guests 
were that much-meandering couple, the 
emperor and empress of the Brazils, hang 
several pieces’ of valuable tapestry, old 


Gobelins and old Florentine; and here. 


some ancient chests again attract one to 
the most important portion of the collec- 
tion. Worthy of the bedsteads, even of 
that from Rydal Mount, and that which 
once belonged to the Stanleys, and bears 
the deeply-carven device of the eagle and 
child, are these chests, so massive, so 
richly ornamented, so mysterious. Each 
of them might have been the identical one 
in which the bride of “ Mistletoe Bough” 
memory so “long lay hid;” each one 
could easily hold her, and her ¢rousseau 
too. Whose garments, and papers, and 
household gear have these laboriously- 
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wrought “kists” contained — these kists, 
which look like the coffins of the dead-and- 
gone occupiers of the stately beds? The 
old pictures, many of them portraits — of 
course, there is a Mary Stuart and a 
Queen Elizabeth among them —aided the 
impression that the old inn was not an inn 
at all, but a venerable mansion, with all 
its old life stealthily stirring in it, and we 
impertinent intruders upon its grave dig- 
nity and solid grandeur. Everything in 
the house looked as immovable as it was 
ancient ; the walls and door-frames bristled 
with brackets of old oak, which tell the 
tale of their derivation; here is a bishop’s 
mitre, there a baron’s escutcheon, a third 
has adorned a banqueting-room, a fourth 
has formed a portion of the decoration of 
a church organ, then comes a finely-carven 
face, or a delightful group of fruit or flow- 
ers. The art-objects have been brought 
together from innumerable different places, 
but they assort with one another, like the 
time-grown plenishing of an old house, 
the home of an old race. The antique 


mirrors might have reflected the faces 
that lay on the satin pillows under those 
heavy bed-roofs, sheltered by the curtains 
of cut velvet or of cunning needlework ; 
and all the bride-gear and the weeds of 
generations, since long before “ the Young 


Man” marched through China Lane — 
the narrow street unchanged to this day, 
in front of the old inn —on his way to 
Worcester, might be mouldering in the 
great cabinets and chests. It was a pleas- 
ant sight to see, before the dispersion of 
it all, and it was pleasant to leave it, still 
undisturbed. Not a stick—we should 
rather say beam —of the old furniture 
but is now in the hands of new owners, 
and a year hence, not a stone will be left 
standing of the famous old King’s Arms 
Hotel at Lancaster. 


THE NEW ASCETICISM. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Miss MARTINEAU’S autobigraphy is the 
first book that has given the inward expe- 
rience of a positivist with the same viv- 
idness and unction with which the “ expe- 
rience” of Evangelicals used to be given 
forty years ago. Such pictures are always 
powerful and have a strong effect upon 
immature minds, and in this instance the 
effect is likely to be so hurtful on one 

oint that I should like to see it noticed 
a some one more capable than I am of 
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showing where the mistake lies. Miss 
Martineau is always praising the virtue of 
that sort of obliteration of self which is 
shown in the utter absence of all wish for 
life, present or future. We have heard 
this virtue preached by many prophets, 
from George Eliot to Schopenhauer, but 
in Miss Martineau we see it in actual 
(though partial) operation. Is it truly a 
ga and ought we to strive to possess 
it 

At first sight it appeals to a high in- 
stinct, — we are weary of our selfish hopes 
and fears, and it looks like an escape from 
them. The old asceticism appealed to 
the same instinct,—men were weary of 
the fightings of passion, and the convent 
promised them peace. But it was at the 
price of half their nature ; all their human 
affections and their health of body and 
mind had to be given up. This new 
asceticism strikes } aoe still; it attacks 
our whole nature, for it requires us to care 
nothing for the existence of that individual 
self which is the root of all our affections 
and the key to the worth of the universe. 
Of course, this true self must not be con- 
founded with the mass of egoistic and un- 
just desires which we are bound to re- 
nounce, — with them we have no concern 
here. Our present question is, — Can it 
be wrong to care for that self which is 
our only means of knowing God, loving 
man, and doing right? Miss Martineau 
asks what it can signify whether we, with 
our individual consciousness, live again ; 
and says that “the real and justifiable sub- 
ject of interest to human beings is the wel- 
fare of their fellows,” and “the important 
thing is that the universe should be full 
of life.” But if my own existence is-val- 
ueless, how do I know that my fellows 
have any value? If I, who am a part of 
the universe (and seem to myself to be 
worth something, though very little) am 
really worth nothing at all, how do I know 
that the other parts — animals, rocks, 
seas, Professor Tyndall’s fiery cloud itself 
—are worth anything? 

Such questions sound futile, but they 
have a serious bearing, though their chief 
interest, as yet, relates to the future life, 
not to the present one. Suicide may pos- 
sibly some day come to be the fashion, at 
least among the disciples of Schopen- 
hauer, but as yet it is chiefly the heavenly 
life that we are taught to despise. We 
are continually told that our longing for it 
is “selfish.” To this our first reply is, 
that we who believe it long for it quite as 
much for others as we do for ourselves; it 
is a desire that unites us with our fellows, 
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instead of dividing us from them. Miss 
Martineau consoled herself in the pros- 
pect of death with the thought that she 
had “had a noble share of life.” She 
had, but what of the dim multitudes who 
have had a very poor share of it, who have 
been born in crime, dirt, and misery, and 
many of whom die before they have tasted 
even the common joys of life? What 
comfort has she for them? The truth is, 
her philosophical creed is an essentially 
aristocratic one; it has something to offer 
the few who already possess high advan- 
tages of intellect and education, it has little 
to offer the masses. Religion speaks 
straight to these; however low they may 
be sunk, it has hope, impulse, life to give 
them at once. Beliefs which put us in 
close, hopeful, and helpful communion with 
our kind can hardly be called selfish. 

But our second reply goes deeper, and 
denies that it is “egoistic” to long fora 
future life for-ourselves. For each of us 
our true self is that little bit of the univer- 
sal life which is given into our own keep- 
ing, and for which we are responsible. 
We have no right to think lightly of this. 
It is only by first feeling for 2¢, and working 
for z¢, that we learn to understand other 
beings, to feel for and work for ¢hem. Itis 
only from feeling that it is precious, that we 
can know the preciousness of other men 
and women. Carelessness about it is not 
virtuous and heroic, but morbid and de- 
grading. Many of the old ascetics did 
despise half their nature—the human 
half —and it grew degraded and dead- 
ened in consequence, but the divine half 
they always cherished. Their heart and 
will were free to go out towards God, and 
so they kept their souls alive. But the 
new asceticism preaches mortification of 
the higher self, as well as of the lower ; its 
teaching tends gradually to dull the whole 
emotional nature. It takes the color out of 
life, and destroys half its motive-power. 
Hope, sorrow, and longing are to be 
repressed; we are “not to wish anything 
to be otherwise than as it is;” sympathy 
is the one emotion we are to be allowed 
still to cherish. But we can never sym- 
pathize strongly unless we have had a 
vivid personal life of our own, so this, too, 
would soon dwindle. It is true that the 
greatest genius of this school is also the 
greatest teacher of sympathy now living; 
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we readers of George Eliot can never 
thank her enough for the quickening and 
deepening of the heart that has come to 
us through her books, but it is herself we 
thank, and not her creed. And in Miss 
Martineau we think we see the faint be- 
ginnings of the chilling influence of her 
belief, in spite of her warm and noble 
nature and her intense vitality. The ease 
with which. she dropped her friendships 
on any difference of opinion, the cool, hard 
way in which she catalogues her friend’s’ 
faults and weaknesses, and the fact that 
on the very threshold (as she believed) of 
her own death she could care to busy her- 
self with writing harsh things of her sur- 
vivors, all point to a certain dulling of the 
affections which could not be natural to 
her. The stoical indifference with which 
she regarded the close of life has greatly 
impressed many with its “grandeur,” but 
here, too, the loss seems more than the 
gain. Who that has stood face to face 
with death, and has felt the solemn won- 
der, the deep hope, the unspeakable trusts 
that thrill and widen the whole being with 
the sense of new-coming life, — who that 
has felt this in ever so small a measure 
would exchange it for the hard satisfac- 
tion she expresses? Yet she was too 
true-hearted not to soften sometimes at 
the thought of those she was leaving; 
there are some touching words in her last 
letter to Mrs. Chapman, —‘“ To be un- 
consciously apart is an easy matter, quite 
different from living and yearning apart.” 
She thought she preferred the uncon- 
sciousness, but the “ living and yearning ” 
was surely better, and as we trust, the 
better has been given to her now. 

There may be selfishness in longing to 
escape the pain of existence, as well as in 
longing for more life. The true deliver- 
ance from egoism lies in the belief that we 
are “not our own,” that our very being is 
the gift of one who loves us and, is owed 
back to him: * This faith shuts out both 
self-contempt and self-love. It sets free 
all our affections to go forth towards God 
and our fellow-men; it stunts and chills 
none of them, but quickens, strengthens, 
and sweetens them all, and lifts up our 
whole -nature into a higher, healthier, 
more self-forgetting, and’ more, joyful life. 
— I am, Sir, etc., 

E. W. S. 





